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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE long-expected Continental war has not yet broken out, 

but on all sides the preparations for military operations 
are being pushed forward with an activity, and a. disregard 
of cost, which appear to imply that the statesmen of all the 
countries more immediately concerned are convinced that a 
collision cannot be averted. No state is, however, willing to 
accept the responsibility of striking the first blow, and an 


| of the three Powers does not tend in the slightest degree to 


| facilitate a settlement. It is really astonishing how people 
allow themselves to be imposed upon by fine phrases in 


public affairs. If we had read in one of our journals, 
during the late financial crisis, that the friends of some 
commercial house which had suspended payment had met 


_ together and agreed that the insolvent should get out of his 


opportunity for negociation is thus afforded of which we are | 


assured that the three neutral Powers are taking every ad- 
vantage. There is no reason to doubt that England and 
Russia are perfectly sincere in their efforts to preserve peace, 
for neither of them have any interest to serve, or any terri- 
torial aggrandisement to gain, by deluging Europe in blood. 


We cannot, however, feel the same confidence in France, or | 


rather in the Emperor Napoleon. It is impossible to over- 


look the fact that he has withheld the exertion of his | 


influence until the time for its useful employment has almost, 
if not altogether, passed away. It is equally impossible to 
forget that while he is now talking of peace, he has lately 
avowed, with respect to the treaties of 1815, opinions which 
are fatal to the existing territorial distribution of Europe, 
and therefore to the maintenance of tranquillity. His 
policy is too Janus-faced to be free from suspicion ; and 
that suspicion necessarily compels us to regard the pending 
negoeiations for a congress with the utmost distrust. To 
speak frankly, we are by no means sure that they are, on 
the part of the Emperor of the French, anything but a 
diplomatic manceuvre to drive Austria into a corner, and tc 
gain for Prussia and Italy an advantage, which will be paid 
for hereafter on the Rhine or in Sardinia. But even if we 
dismiss all misgivings on this score, our hopes are not 
materially raised. We are too much accustomed to hear of 
congresses just before the outbreak of war, to place much 
reliance upon them. Before we can be brought to antici- 
pate any good result from the meeting of a party of diplo- 
matists round a green table, it must be shown that the 
questions which they are about to discuss are susceptible of 
compromise or arrangement. Now this is just what no one 
has yet shown, or has even attempted to show, in the present 
case. The difficulty which.has to be encountered is placed 
in a striking and even ludicrous light by a recent article in 
the Constitutionnel. 





temporary scrape by paying twenty shillings in the pound, 
but had at the same time confessed their perfect ignorance 
as to the source from which the twenty shillings was to 
come, we should have simply laughed at so futile an 
announcement. We do not see why the statement of the 
Constitutionnel—probably in itself true enough—should be 
received one whit more seriously. Until we can see how 
Austria is to be paid for giving up Venetia, and until we 
have some reason to believe that Prussia will surrender any- 
thing in exchange for Slesvig-Holstein, we are as far as ever 
from the hope of a solution of the problem which confronts us. 
No doubt it would be possible to satisfy all the great Powers 
—France included—by robbing the smaller ones in their 


neighbourhood. But such a transaction would be attended’ 


with considerable difficulty, and would certainly be of so 
iniquitous a character that no British Minister would venture 
to become a party to it. In spite of the reported activity of 
the netitral Powers, we confess our inability to discover any 
solid grounds for expecting that their exertions will be 
crowned with success. And if we may judge from the 
carefully-guarded language used by the Earl of Clarendon 
in the House of Lords on Friday last, his anticipations 
are not much more sanguine than our own. 


An interesting discussion took place in the House of 
Commons on the last night of their sitting before the 
Whitsun holidays, with reference to the non-renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty between England and the United States. 
Mr. Watkin, who is not only member for Stockport, but is 
closely connected with the railway interest of Canada, pre- 
ferred a very serious charge against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In his view they have been guilty of the most culpable 
laches in allowing the treaty to lapse without endeavour- 


_ ing to avert so disastrous an event by any earnest negocia- 


After saying that the three Courts | 


seek conditions of agreement in territorial compensations | 


Which would offer indemnities and satisfaction to the claims 
of Prussia, Austria, and Italy, the semi-official organ of the 
F rench Government sagaciously observes that “the difficulty 
in the present state of affairs consists in finding the terri- 
torial compensations suitable to each case.” Exactly so ; 
that is just the difficulty, and, while it exists, the agreement 


tion ; and he drew a rather gloomy picture of the probable 
consequences of disputes which may arise between the fisher- 
men of the two countries as to their respective rights to 
ply their industry in certain bays on our North American 
coast. Mr. Layard was, however, in our opinion, quite sue- 
cessful in vindicating Earl Russell from the imputation of 
negligence. He showed from official documents that no 
opportunity of negociation had been missed on our part, but 
that impediments of an insuperable character had prevented 
our success. It is true that it is as clear as anything can 
well be that the reciprocity treaty has largely increased the 
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trade between the United States and our colonies, and has 
thus contributed proportionately to the prosperity of both 
countries. But for that very reason the treaty was ob- 
noxious to the protectionists who now hold sway in both 
houses of congress, and who possess, under the constitution 
of the Republic, absolute power in matters of commercial 
legislation. Their influence on this occasion was, moreover, 
materially increased by the irritation arising out of the 
Alabama claims; and even if we had not had Mr. Seward’s 
official assurance to that effect, there could have been no 
doubt as to the existence of insuperable obstacles to any 
arrangement. Her Majesty’s Government seem in fact to 
have taken the only course open to them as men of sense. 
After trying in vain every available means to open negocia- 
tions, they only desisted when they found that their 
persistence would lead to a failure which must leave un- 
pleasant feelings behind, and prove a barrier to the resump- 
tion of the discussion under more favourable auspices. With 
respect to the fishery question the opinion of Mr. Layard 
was equally satisfactory. He was able to inform the house 
that the United States Government had made very friendly 
offers of assistance in preventing collisions which would 
otherwise be likely to take place ; that proposals of a con- 
ciliatory and equitable kind had been made on both sides 
for the settlement of the questions in dispute ; and that 
there was every prospect of a result equally satisfactory to 
each country: being attained. We see no reason to distrust 
these statements. The United States‘Government are not 
likely to push to an extravagant extent the claims of their 
citizens to fish in our bays, because the consequences of any 
undue limitations of maritime rights on our part would tell 
strongly against themselves on large portions of their own 
coast. Both here and in America there must be a strong 
sense of the absurdity of plunging two great.commercial 
nations into war about a matter which is really of very 
trivial importance, except to a small number of persons en- 
gaged in a particular trade. And there are so many ways 
of effecting a fair compromise, that it seems scarcely possible 
an honest effort to maintain peace should be defeated. The 
termination of the reciprocity treaty is, no doubt, a matter 
for regret ; but after all, the principal loss will fall upon the 
people of the United States. And we cannot help thinking 





that they may safely be left to find this out for themselves, | 


and to act upon the knowledge which they will sooner or 
later acquire, of the mischievous results of the antiquated 
fiscal systen: to which they are at present wedded. 


Fenianism in the United States has been temporarily re- 
Suscitated by the arrival of Mr. Stephens in New York. 
There can be no bounds to the credulity of the Irish in 
America, if it be true that they have received this person 
with exthusiasm, and that they are preparing to support 
his scheme with fresh contributions; One would imagine 
that even the most ignorantand deluded of his dupes might by 
this time have seen through his blustering talk, and have per- 
ceived the hopelessness of an invasion of Ireland under exist- 
ing circumstances, But this does not seem to be the case. 
O'Mahony and Roberts have been cashiered, and under the 
guidanee of Stephens himself it is hoped that all will 
yet be well, and that the Irish repablic may yet become 
something more than a gigantic swindle. The native Ame- 
ricans, however, we are glad to see, have been fully alive to 
the character of the organisation. 
of that fraternization between the Fenian leaders and muni- 
cipal or state authorities, which was at one time so promi- 
nent and so disagreeable a feature of the movement, and the 
vigorous steps by which the Federal Government defeated 


————_— 


feeling of the country to his side, and although he may have 
to concede something to the fear which the North entertains 
of seeing the South again superior in Congress, we do not 
despair of his eventually bringing about the reconstruction 
of the Union on a basis which the late Confederate statesmen 
would accept without feeling they were degraded or oppressed. 
A “true bill” for high treason has at last been found against 
Mr. Davis by the grand jury of the Federal circuit court of 
Norfolk, and we may therefore assume that it is intended 
to bring him to trial on an early day. The proceeding will 
certainly be one of some interest, while it is one which the 
friends of Mr.* Davis may watch without any anxiety, 
There is no ground for fearing that the Northern people 
will require, or that the President will sanction, the in- 
fliction of more than a nominal punishment. 








PRUSSIAN POLICY. 


Wuat Dutch courage is to true valour, Prussian peace 
agitation is to true magnanimity. The fumes of Hollands in 
the brain make cowards forget their fears, the terror of a 
disastrous war makes rapacious braggarts become modest 
preachers of forgiveness. No spectacle could be imagined 
more noble than that of a great nation, conscious of its strength 
and its purity of purpose, despising at once the menaces of 
rival Powers and the blandishments of its own rulers, and 
sternly interposing its veto against the mad design of a foreign 
war. But Prussia can, in the present repugnance of her 
people to an Austrian war, claim no such lofty praise.. Two 
years only have passed since Liberals and Conservatives showed 
equal eagerness in plunging into a war of aggression and 
spoliation of a weak neighbour. ‘True, it was all done in the 
name of Fatherland, and the distresses- of the brother boors 
of Holstein were made the pretext for annexing the Danish 
population of Slesvig. True, also, it was not then done 
avowedly for Prussian aggrandisement, but to assist the 
alleged indisputable claims of the Augustenburg pretender. 
But Count Bismarck has since pulled off his mask, and no 
whisper of remonstrance against his real designs arose from 
Prussian liberalism. He provisionally partitioned the con- 
quered territory with Austria, to the total exclusion of the 
Diet. He negotiated, he cajoled, and he bullied, with the 
avowed object of gaining possession of the whole debateable 
land as an appanage of the Prussian Crown. He procured 
from the Court lawyers an opinion that the Augustenburg 
claim, which had been his pretence, was wholly baseless, and 
then, instead of restoring what he had unjastly seized, he 
declared the compulsory cession by Denmark to be an inde- 
feasible title to Prussia. In all this the nation backed him. 
No one among the Liberal members of the Chamber was 
honest enough to stand up and say that’ in these transactions 


_ the Premier lad proved himself first a robber and then a 


swindler; that he had polluted the fame of his country by an 
aggression whieh he himself now admitted to be without 
excuse; and that he was claiming in its name a field: pur- 
chased with the price of innocent blood. The Chamber con- 


| tinued, indeed, its barren protest against the budget, and 


refused to vote the supplies which no Hampden was found to 


| refuse to pay. It declined to sanction a grant for a fleet and 


There is no longer any | 


| defend a paper constitution by paper protests, we cannot 


the attempted invasion of Canada from Eastport have sufli- | 
ciently proved the good faith of Mr. Johnson and his ad- | 


visers, 
wait patiently for that final bursting of the bubble which 
cannot be long delayed. 


are ab present in a quiescent condition. But the hostility 


The domestic politics of the states | 


of the Ralical party to the President has not in any way re- | 


laxed, nor does there seem at present to be any chance of 
an accommodation betweenthem. It seems to be the object 


of the former to irritate Mr. Johnson into some assertion | 


of power which shall rerider him so unpopular with the 
country, that they may be able to carry out their design of 
removing lim from office: In this, liowever, they are not 
likely to be successful, for althongh the President sometimes 
speaks im; r vidently, he las hitherto, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, acted with caution and sagacity. There is ever 

probability that in the long-run he will rally the Union 





Under these circumstances we can easily afford to | 


for converting Kiel into a war port, but we have yet to learn 
that the refusal will prove any greater obstacle. to the levy 
of money for either purpose than its refusal to sanction war 
armaments in time of peace has been to the permanent 
augmentation of the army. But while we leave Prussian 
Liberalism to fight its own battles in its own way, and to 


t 
note the fact that the whole nation has made itself, not ;. 
directly and by sufferance, but actively and by applause, par- 
ticipators in the unrighteous war waged against Denmark, and 


| in the flagitious pretexts by which the fruits of victory are 


| the behoof of the Prussian State. 


by force or chicane to be wrested from the German people for 
And we cannot, therefore, 
consent to attribute to the Prussian people any abliorrence of 
war for its’ own sake, any disposition rather to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong, any detestation of the code of violence, 
when by violence a coveted possession may be wrung from @ 
weaker neighbour. 

But if such, on the evidence of facts, was the Prussia of two 
years ago—nay, of two months ago—very different claims to 
be the Prussia of to-day. Her voice is now for peace and 
good-will and universal law. From the Rhenish cities and 
from the Silesian plains comes one unanimous deprecation of 
the policy which would force the nation into war. Count 
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Bismarck is no longer the unpopular, yet admired—he is the 
hated and denounced. The Chambers of Commerce, the muni- 
cipalities of the towns, the burghers in solemn meeting, the 
peasant recruits as they are driven to enrolment, all shout 
“Down with Bismarck, who would involve Prussia in war.” 
The Liberal opposition is turned into popular disaffection, and 
even noted Conservatives and monarchy-men join their late foes 
in demanding the removal of the Minister. In vain does the 
Bismarck Government invoke the sentiment of nationality and 
seek to stir up the lust of military glory which was so active 
in the war with Denmark when Prussian soldiers stood ten to 
one against their opponents. Passing over all official formali- 
ties—eager only to be heard in their passionate pleadings— 
there pour in upon the King by every post assurances that 
Prussia wishes only for peace, that war means ruin to 
thousands, that the Government which provokes war is a 
traitor to its country. Why this sudden revulsion of 
national sentiment? Why this eagerness now to disclaim the 
fruits of the glorious victory of Diippel? Why this new 
ardour for peace, and this anxiety to leave all disputed questions 
of possession of the prize of war to the arbitration of the Diet, 
instead of proceeding with the appropriation of it by force of 
arms? Only because the situation is now changed, because 
instead of confronting Denmark it is necessary now to brave 
Austria, because Austria has shown herself wearied of conces- 
sion to unscrupulous demands, and has at length turned at 
bay and announced her determination to fight rather than yield 
more. And now that fighting is no longer certain triumph— 
now that it is a bloody contest between equals, in which Prussia 
is as likely to lose as gain,—now that it will touch the pockets 
and endanger the lives of Prussian citizens—Prussia finds that 
its principles and its policy forbid fighting. 

With all our earnest longings in favour of peace, we cannot 
profess to sympathize with a peace policy based on such 
motives and explained by such antecedents. The situation is, 
indeed, one almost unexampled, and it betrays the operation of 
influences which will doubtless every year play a larger part in 
the councils of Europe. Nations have often before now been 
plunged into wars by the will of their rulers when their own 
desires were for peace. But it is a new thing to see such 
earnest, such forcible, such almost insurrectionary remon- 
strances against war. The phenomenon is to be attributed to 
the growth of the arts of peace, to the development of com- 
merce, to the extension of its ramifications into every section 
of society, and to the sharpened sense of self-interest which 
such diffusion of mercantile ideas involves. ‘The Prussian, we 
are told, weighs now his intellectual and commercial value at 
a high standard, and revolts against the notion of a life so 
precious to the world being set.at even rate against that of the 
Croat serf. Not the towns only, but all the country districts, 
have grown rich through trade, and know that war means 
stoppage of trade and consequent poverty, if not starvation. 
In the olden day each province felt itself subjected to the chance 
of war as a possible fate, to be borne if encountered, not to be 
escaped from by possible exertion of its own, implying, if it 
fell, desolation, but depending on the question whether the 
theatre of actual combat might be within its own limits or at 
a distance, and not productive of much suffering or even incon- 
venience if the battle-fields were remote. Nowadays each pro- 
vince, each family, each individual, has learned the truth that, 
if one of the members suffer, all suffer with it, for by the 
diffusion of intercourse the prosperity of each is dependent on 
that of all the rest. Now between a possible, or even a pro- 
bable, suffering and loss, and an absolutely certain loss, human 
nature draws a very clear distinction in its practical appreciation. 
Men will submit, without at least actual resistance, to the 
probable when they will energetically rebel against the certain. 
This is the sentiment which Prussia is at this moment exem- 
plifying. The knowledge of certain personal loss to accrue to 
each individual through a war makes the population actively 
hostile to a war minister and a war policy, and wholly deaf to 
the seductions either of territorial extension or of military glory. 
Unfortunately this new sentiment, bred of self-interest, but not 
the less on that account to be welcomed as a help to the 
influence of charity and good-will among -nations, is not in 
Prussia attended as yet with those larger and more benign 








influences of Christianity which would sanctify while strengthen- | 
ing it. The nation has shown itself greedy of unrighteous 


gain, timorous only against powerful opposition. A truer 
knowledge of interest would teach what Christianity concurs 
m teaching, that violence against the weak is in the end as 
destructive as attack upon the strong, and that the spoliation 
of Denmark, or the ambitious designs of making Prussia the 
head of the Germanic people, have been the real source of 
weakness, of pecuniary loss, of the disturbance of trade, of the 


maintenance of heavy armaments, of the imminent danger of 
war, which have already, ere a shot has been fired, cost 
Prussia and Prussians in hard cash tenfold the profit which 
they dreamt to draw from the appropriation of the Duchies. 

Meantime, to what all these counter influences may lead is 
beyond divination. It seems probable now that Prussia will 
not dare to be the first to declare war, while the counsels of 
her overbearing Minister are distracted by a timid sovereign, 
whose latest dread is the becoming an apparent ally of Gari- 
baldi, and a recalcitrant people whose new estimate of the 
value of their lives and property has so disturbed their ealcu- 
lations of the profits of war. But, under Prussian instigation, 
Italy has armed and is arming, and cannot be withheld from 
fighting. Will Prussia, then, be able to resist the temptation 
of having two to one on her side against Austria P_ A thousand 
contingencies lie in the future; and no nation in Europe can 
consider itself so far removed from reach of danger as to be 
uninvolved in the complications. But the clue to our conduct 
in all of them remains the same. Let us shun the wrong- 
doing which puts both Austria and Prussia at this moment 
in danger of their existence ; let us give our sympathies where 
we judge the right to lie, and if at any moment we see that 
more than sympathy can aid in establishing it, let us be sure 
that our own ultimate interest will be found in taking the 
course which Christian duty dictates. 








THE REFORM BILL. 


On Monday next, the House of Commons will be asked to 
go into Committee on the Reform Bill. We speak of it as 
one measure, because, whatever else may happen, it is certain 
that it will be made an instruction to the Committee to com- 
bine the Franchise and the Redistribution Bills and to consider 
them together. Before the Speaker leaves the chair there are, 
however, some other motions to dispose of, which will give rise 
to some feeling, to considerable debate, and which it will le 
the duty of the Government and of the Liberal party ‘o 
resist with all their strength. But, although time, which is 
especially valuable at the present advanced period of the 
session, may be wasted in the discussions, we do not suppose 
that the Bill is in any serious danger from them. It must be 
felt by all parties that the question is one of far too serious 
a character to be got rid of by a side-wind; and even the 
Conservatives must be quite alive to the expediency of coming 
to some settlement of this protracted controversy. Although 
they are never tired of saying that the country does not 
want Reform, their actions belie their words. They know 
quite as well as other people that the agitation on this 
subject will not die out of itself, and that some means must 
be found of extending the franchise to the working classes, 
and of giving to large and populous communities a greater 
share in the representation than they now possess. The more 
astute and long-headed of their leaders are also aware that, 
until a Reform Bill has been passed, no Conservative Govern- . 
ment can hope to retain office for any considerable period; 
nor is it doing them any injustice to suppose that that isa 
consideration which is likely to possess great weight with those 
who direct the party’s tactics. We may, therefore, anticipate 
with some confidence that their efforts will rather be directed to 
altering the Bill in Committee, than to rejecting it on any of 
the preliminary motions. One of these will, indeed, probably 
give rise toa rather sharp fight. Although Scotland is un- 
questionably entitled to an additional number of members, the 
proposal to provide them at the expense of England is not 
altogether palatable to the feelings of those who inhabit the 
southern part of the island. It is, moreover, impossible to deny 
that in this matter justice is scarcely done to us. Taking 
population and property together, it is clear that Ireland is at 


| present over-represented, and that she should contribute as 


well as England to the increase of the Scotch members. It is 
true that if this test were inexorably applied to the three 
kingdoms, Scotland would be entitled to many more than the 
seven seats which she is to gain, and that England would have 
to lose many more than those which she is now asked to part 
with. It is also true that it is for many reasons desirable to 
avoid the appearance of dealing harshly, or even stringently, 
with Ireland at the present time. But although we trust that 
these considerations will induce a majority to support this vital 
part of the Government Bill, we shall not be surprised to see 
some seceders from the Liberal ranks reinforce the Conservatives 
of England and Ireland in the strenuous opposition with which 
they will certainly encounter it. After the result of the late 
contest for Aberdeenshire it is only natural that the Tories 
should oppose any increase of Scotch members for, having 
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long since lost the boroughs, they seem now to be in a fair way 
of losing the counties also. For that very reason, however, 
Liberal members should be all the more willing to put aside 
any little natural jealousy which this question may excite, and 
give a cordial support to the very moderate proposition of the 
Government, There is no fear of the representatives of the 
northern part of the island taking a different view from those 
of England on any subject of important interest; and there 
ought, therefore, to be no indisposition to give Scotland a 
small portion of the justice which has long been due to her. 
When the Bill gets into Committee, the Conservatives will, 
of course, make a strenuous effort to raise the qualification for 
the borough and county franchise. They would, perhaps, not 
be unwilling to acquiésce in the £7 borough franchise, if they 
were allowed to fix that for the counties at £20 instead of £14. 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley were, we all know, once willing 
to support an £8 borough franchise; and it is scarcely possible 
that they, or the large section of the party who think with them, 
can seriously think that any important object is to be gained 
by exacting an additional £1. But the case is very different 
with respect to the county franchise. The class who live in 
houses above £20 would, no doubt, be found far more amenable 
than those who live in houses below that figure to the terri- 
torial influence which it is the great object of the Conservatives 








higher the county franchise is fixed, the smaller will be that | 


influx of suburban voters who are so justly dreaded by all who 


wish to give the agricultural element not only a preponderant, | 
but an exclusive, influence in these constituencies. It is scarcely | 


uncharitable to suspect that this part of the Government 
measure is not particularly popular in Whig circles, and 
we shall be quite prepared to see Mr. Gladstone subjected 
to considerable pressure from both sides of the House when it 
comes under discussion. We cannot, however, believe for a 
moment that he and Earl Russell will give way. 


far better, in every point of view, that they shonld appeal at - 


once to the country; and indeed they are, in our opinion, bound 
by every consideration, both of honour and expediency, to take 
that course. They have obtained the support of the Liberal 
party to a Bill far more moderate and limited in scope than 
those submitted to Parliament either by the Administration of 
Lord Aberdeen or that of Lord Palmerston, and they are 
imperatively called upon to justify the confidence reposed in 
them by resisting to the last any attempt to diminish still 
further the small instalment of Parliamentary Reform now 
offered to the nation. As Mr. Bright, not less truly than 
forcibly, remarked in the letter he addressed to the chairman of 
the Primrose Hill meeting, “If the Government yields, it will 
probably destroy itself, and it will leave the question open for 
the next Parliament ; for no man can suppose the question of 
the suffrage settled for the term of a single Parliament, on the 
‘basis of a departure from the figures in the present Bill. If 
anything less or more than a £14 and a £7 franchise be carried, 


there will not be a single reformer in the kingdom who will | 
not be at liberty, when the Bill is passed, to petition or to | 


move the House for a further extension of the suffrage.” That 
is really the common sense of the matter. It is idle to pass a 
Bill which will satisfy no one, and which will encourage, instead 
of terminating, agitation. No object is so important as to 
obtain a settlement of this question for at least another gene- 
ration; and if the selfish policy or the ungrounded fears of a 


- moderate. 


majority of the present Parliament are opposed to the attain- | 


ment of such a result, the sense of the nation cannot be too 
soon taken. We have not the slightest doubt as to the answer 
it will make. 


It would be | 


that Parliamentary tacticians should be deprived of the legiti- 
mate fruit of skilful strategy, merely for the sake of a Reform 
Bill; and we shall be much surprised if an effort be not 
made to shake the resolution of the Government. If they 
hesitate they are lost. The game would then be thrown into the 
hands of their opponents, and all idea of passing a Bill this 
session must be abandoned. However extraordinary their course 
may seem to Sir John Pakington, we trust they will adhere 
to it; and we have little doubt that if they once convince 
their friends and their enemies that they mean to do so, 
it will be found possible to discuss the details even of a Redis- 
tribution Bill within a reasonable time. We do not, indeed, 
mean to say that the session may not have to be somewhat 
prolonged, but the importance of the subject amply warrants 
this; and if the Conservatives are kept from their rural 
enjoyments, they ought to recollect that they have only them- 
selves to blame. It is they and not the Government who are 
responsible for the introduction of the second half of the 
Reform Bill in the month of May. All that the latter have 
done is to say, “‘ You shall not begin by refusing to consider 
the subject because only a portion of it is before you, and end 
by still refusing to consider it because you have the whole. 
You have chosen to undertake the larger instead of the lesser 
work, and now we, in the interest of the public, will take care 


to maintain; and it is almost unnecessary to remark, that the | that your labour is not thrown away by a premature termina- 


tion of the session.” Notwithstanding the laborious invective 
of the right hon. member for Droitwich, such a course seems 
to us perfectly legitimate, and indeed absolutely called for. 
With regard to the Redistribution Bill itself, it is, as we 
have already said, open to objections. But we are not the 
less of opinion that it is a measure to which moderate and 
practical Reformers will do well to give an earnest support. 
We do not believe that any perfect system of redistribution 
can be framed other than one that is founded on the principle 
of electoral districts. Every scheme which is based on the 
preservation of existing institutions, in respecting as far 
as may be local interests and claims, or a gradual and 
cautious transfer of power from decaying to rising com- 
munities, must, from the very nature of the case, be full 
of anomalies and blots. But all arguments which were 
directed against it on the ground of mere faults of detail were 
in reality so many arguments in favour of the extreme measure, 
which few of us desire to see resorted to. The only question, 
therefore, which those who desire to see a real but safe 
Reform will ask themselves in reference to a proposal of this 
kind is, whether its general and substantial results are worthy 
of approval. Tried by that test we think that the Government 
scheme deserves support. It is moderate—in our opinion too 
Looking at it broadly it cannot be said to do 
injustice to any interest in the country. If agricultural 
boroughs are disfranchised, the lion’s share in the members 
thus set free falls to the counties. The claims of the largest 
boroughs to additional representation are recognised in the 
scantiest manner; and there is certainly no excess in the 
enfranchisement of rising towns in the north of England. It 


is possible that it would tend to diminish the weight of 


Assuming that the Franchise portion of the Bill passes | 


safely through the ordeal, the Committee will then enter upon 
the confessedly far more difficult and delicate task of redistri- 
buting the seats. It is impossible to deny that the Govern- 
ment plan is open to many serious objections when it is 
considered in detail. 


even the most sincere Liberals may differ; and we are quite | 


ready to admit that it bears traces of the haste with which it 
was prepared. There is, therefore, a wide field here for ingeni- 
ous and captious discussion, which may be prolonged for 
a period far exceeding the usual duration of a session. The 
opponents of the Bill would, indeed, easily defeat it by delay at 
this point, if the Government were to recognise the absolute 
necessity of proroguing at the end of July or the beginning of 
August. We can, therefore, readily understand the unaffected 
indignation with which Sir John Pakington, the other day, at 
Tewkesbury, denounced “ the effrontery ” of Mr. Gladstone in 
declaring that the House should sit, if necessary, until Septem- 
ber or October. No doubt it seems perfectly monstrous that 
country gentlemen should be asked to give up their sports, and 


There are many points in it upon which | 


the landed interest in Parliament. But in this respect it 
could only embody a political fact. The landed interest 
is not what it was thirty years ago in comparison to other 
interests in the country; and it is absurd to suppose that its 
influence in the House of Commons is not to decline in some 
sort of proportion. The debates on the Cattle Plague Bill 
proved how greatly its representatives now preponderate in the 
House of Commons; and although that preponderance may be 
lessened, it will not be taken away by the loss of the small 
number of seats which may pass into the hands of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes. The Liberal party certainly 
cannot accept less than this Bill gives them; and the Conser- 
vatives would be well advised if they paid rather more attention 
to that patent fact, and gave rather less heed to the ingenious 
speculations of Mr. Dudley Baxter. They are evidently bent 
upon giving a vigorous opposition to this portion of the 
Government Bill—and we do not venture to say that they may 
not succeed. But if they do, their success will cost them 
dearly. The next measure for the Redistribution of Seats will 
deal far less tenderly with ancient abuses, and will meet modern 
claims far more liberally. 








THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


Tue main scope and object of this Act was, it will be 
admitted by friends as well as enemies, the attainment of 
sécurity for the exchange of notes for gold on demand. It 
was calculated by Sir Robert Peel in 1844 that the sum of 
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£14,000,000 in notes would always be absorbed by the public as a 
sort of domestie currency more convenient than gold, and that, 
in fact, it might be assumed that gold would not be demanded 
for this amount, which the Bank of England was authorized 
to issue without a provision for bullion in its coffers to meet it. 
That this issue, however, might represent something of value 
the Bank was to hold a similar amount of the national stock. 
For any issue of notes over and above this sum of £14,000,000 
the Bank was to keep in its cellars a corresponding amount 
of bullion. The sum of £14,000,000 represented what was 
accounted a good though variable property, but this sum was 
fixed on because it was believed that this amount of notes 
could always be kept afloat—in fact, that gold would not be 
required for this amount. 

The first and most obvious question which suggests itself on 
reviewing this highly empirical enactment, and which we shall 
touch but briefly, is—Why, if £14,000,000 would be absorbed 


_ find money for Turkey, Egypt, or Greece. 


that time the internal monetary transactions of the country | 


have gone on increasing in a duplicate ratio—they have 
increased in number, and the individual transactions have 
become larger. It has been proved that the country wants 


currency. The demand is now not for gold, but for notes. 
Assuming the principle of the Act of 1844 to be sound, the 
particular limitation is no longer applicable, and, if it can be 
shown, as will not be disputed to be the fact, that the com- 
munity absorbs, and will keep absorbed, a larger amount than 
£14,000,000, the principle of the Bank Charter Act requires 
that a larger amount of notes shall be issued, as the £14,000,000 
are issued—on security, or on the credit of the nation, instead 
of on bullion only. Those who believe in the principle of the Bank 
Charter Act live in what is essentially a glass house, and should 
not throw stones. An inconvertible paper currency indeed ! 


But that is the very thing that the Bank Charter Act actually | d fj ey . : 
provides to the extent of £14,000,000, which is only convertible wow and foster monopely:s! and 3.49 90; mans Sap. Seeman 


into Government stock, and not into gold, and it is conversion 
in'o gold which is meant by convertibility. We repeat, then, 
why £14,000,000? And, if Government stock is a good 
security for £14,000,000, why should it not be a good security 
for more, if more notes are wanted, and would be absorbed ? 
If the zealous defenders of the Bank Charter Act would explain 
this, it would, we think, be better, though perhaps not so easy, 
as to throw stones at those who cannot see the perfection of an 
Act which is suspended nearly as often as it is severely tested, 
by denouncing them as favourable to unlimited credit, or to an 
inconvertible paper currency. We are not aware that the 
notes of the Bank of France are inconvertible, and it is certain 
that there is no such restriction on their issue as that imposed by 
our Bank Charter Act. It is equally certain that the commercial 
community over the water is not afflicted by those immense 
fluctuations in the rate of interest, nor subject to those excessive 
panics which, every ten years, shake the commercial credit of 
the English commercial community to its very centre. 

Here is the point. Those who are in favour of the principle 
of the Bank Charter Act should move for the amendment of 
its provisions. Those who are against the principle of issuing 
notes on credit should move for its repeal. Those who elude 
the treatment of the question scientifically, and have the 
effrontery to pretend that, whilst the Act may be objectionable 
on principle, it works so well in practice as to compensate for 
a decennial failure, should at least compare its action with that 
of the Bank of France and show that it is better. 

Another and far more important question with respect to 
the working of the Act is its effect in stimulating speculation. 
Bank-notes and gold are in great demand when interest is 
high, and, under the pressure of the limitation imposed by the 
Act, Bank-notes, after £14,000,000 have been issued, are 
identical with gold, so that whoever, for any purpose, locks up 
a £5 note, locks up five sovereigns in the Bank cellar. Some 
people will over-supply themselves ; or, in fact, take to hoard- 
ing. The high rate of interest attracts gold to the country by 
the limitation of imports and the contraction of manufactures ; 
and when the tide has turned, the hoards are again produced, 
and there is a larger supply of Bank-notes and gold than is 
needed—in other words, there is a glut in the money market. 
Money is to be had at almost nominal rates, and in step the 
speculators, Commerce has received a heavy discouragement, 
and the market finds itself in possession of heavy balances, 
which are not called for by manufacturers or commercial men 
who have reduced their transactions, and cannot suddenly 
resume them on their former scale. It is these gluts which 
actually produce, first, over-speculation in some line or other, 
and then panic. The glut and the panic reproduce each other, 
and each is aided, most often caused, by the necessity the | 





Bank is under in one case of keeping its notes employed, and 
in the other of limiting their issue, not to the demand for as 
much as can be remuneratively kept afloat, but to the amount 
of bullion in the Bank cellar. 


The real and distinctive feature of a Bank Charter Act panic 
is that people fear that they cannot get notes enough, because 
of the limitations of the Act, and the cure for it, and it isa 
specific, is the abrogation of the limit—not a larger supply of 
gold. 

Each panic has its own distinctive features. At one time 
we advance more money to foreign Governments than we can 
afford ; at another time we make more railways at home than 
the people who have undertaken to find money for them can 
find; at another we make canals and railways for Italy, and 
In every case we 
are stimulated to look out for these investments by a glut in 


_the money market, brought on by an Act of Parliament, 
in 1844, was that sum fixed on for all succeeding years? Since | 


scarcity which leads to the contraction of home and foreign 
commercial transactions. 

Another effect of the artificial restriction on the circulation 
of bank-notes is, that it tends greatly and directly to the accu- 


"mulation of capital and credit into the hands of very large 
more than £14,000,000 of well secured notes for its internal | ruses It atkes the rich very mach sicher but it deoresse 


It makes the rich very much richer, but it depresses 
smaller houses. When money gets to panic prices, the whole 
of the available credit is absorbed by the large houses, and the 
smaller ones cannot get any, or can only get it at rates much 
higher than their richer rivals, though they offer as good secu- 
rities. The Bank, to keep within its legal limit, must first take 


_ care of itself; next come its most favoured customers, and 
_ those outside this circle must either go to the wall or pay 
_ extravagantly. The moment when these distinctions arise the 





smaller houses trade at an immense disadvantage, and this 
moment is produced when notes, and not gold, are wanted by 
the Bank Charter Act. That is to say, the Act tends to pro- 


the large houses to support it, that it is difficult to obtain 
anything like an opinion against it from the class of influential 
City men. 








A BOLD DRAGOON. 


We have all been in the habit of hearing that great men 
are divided into three classes,—those who “are born great,” 
those who “achieve greatness,” and those who “have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” It is something new to find a man 
who is great by all these titles. That, however, is the singular 
and happy lot of his Serene Highness (may it be all serene !) 
Prince Charles Hitel Frederick Zephyrinus Louis of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, ci-devant Lieutenant in the second regiment 
of Prussian Dragoons, and now Hospodar Elect of Roumania. 
To be born a Prince, we suppose, is to be born great. To find 
one’s self suddenly exalted from a subaltern to a sovereign 
looks very like having greatness thrust upon one. But it is 
in the achievement of greatness that, to our mind, real great- 
ness consists. A few days ago Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
was a mere Prince, and, considering how the title has been 
cheapened by Scythian savages in modern times, that does not 
count for much. It would have been very possible to write 
the contemporaneous history of Europe without mentioning 
His Highness’s name. But that is possible no longer. Prince 
Charles has now made himself a place in history, and whether 
he succeeds or fails, future generations will know at least that 
there has been such a man. 


Not many months since, Alexander John Couza was Hos- 
podar of the united Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Originally a Colonel of Militia, he had played his cards so well 
as not only to get himself into the first position im the 
country, but also to combine the two Principalities into one, 
and to make of them a Roumanian State, one and indivisible. 
But he was too much of a sharper; and though his coups-d’état, 
organized on the correct Napoleonic model, succeeded for a time, 
he managed in the end to alienate all parties. In order to 
keep his ground, he coquetted alterrately with France and 
Russia. Driven to extremities, he had sold himself to the 
latter Power, and was on the point of letting the Russians 
quietly into the Principalities, when he was himself arrested, 
deposed, and exiled. The successful conspirators offered the 
vacant throne to the Comte de Flandre, who declined it at 
once. They then cast about for another candidate, and this 
time, it must be owned, they chose well. It is probable that 
they sought for instructions in the proper quarter, and 
that prudent suggestions were not withheld. Their choice 
fell upon the second son of the Prince of Hohenzollern, and a 
rather tumultuous plébiscite ratified it without delay. Why 
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Napoleon’s candidate. It is certain that it was the French 
Minister who presented the result of the election to the Con- 
ference at Paris. Prince Charles is connected with the Emperor 
by several ties. His maternal grandmother was a Beauharnais 
—Stephanie, Grand Duchess of Baden—one to whose affection 


Prince Louis Napoleon was much indebted in the days of his | 


adversity. 
of Joachim, some time Grand Duke of Berg, and afterwards 


King of Naples. There are few families in whose fortunes the 
Emperor is likely to take a deeper interest than in the young 
Hohenzollerns. 
they know they are not strong enough to stand without help. 
Help from Russia means annexation, which they do not want ; 


His paternal grandmother was a Murat, the sister | 


The Roumanians wish for independence, and | 


did they choose him P Probably, because he is the Emperor | a right as the Venetians to be allowed to govern themselves, 


The Roumanians have shown considerable aptitude for self- 
government, and there is a statesmanship and a perseverance in 
their efforts to secure it by which every right-thinking and 
fair-minded man must be influenced in giving his good wishes 
to their cause. 








HAVE WE AN ARTILLERY ? 


Dors England possess an artillery adequate to her wants ? 
The answer is, emphatically, No! Such a question and still 
more such a response will doubtless startle many of our readers 


| familiar with the circumstance that three millions of money 


and France is the only quarter from which they can expect | 


efficient aid. We can readily believe the assurances of the 
Prussian Government that it was without any suggestion or 


authority from them that the Prince set out on his adventurous | 
It is in the highest degree improbable, however, | 


journey. 
that he would have undertaken it without some encouragement 
from another quarter. 

As far as things have gone, the young Prince’s proceedings 
have been marked by prudence, as well as by courage and 
decision. To avoid the appearance of acting rebelliously, he 
has addressed a letter to the Porte, acknowledging unreserv- 
edly the Sultan’s sovereignty. Travelling without show and 
with celerity, accompanied only by a German secretary and a 
Roumanian aide-de-camp, he disembarked from an Austrian 
steam-boat at the fortified town of Turno-Severin, and on 
making himself known was cordially welcomed by his consti- 
tuents, anxious to become his subjects. He immediately tele- 
graphed his arrival to the Provisional Government at Bucharest, 
two members of which at once set out to meet him. He has 
made his triumphal entry into the capital, and has been 
received with enthusiasm by the population. The Assembly 
has vowed its loyalty, and he has been inaugurated in the 
cathedral. It is really amusing to find it announced that, in 
order to remove the technical difficulty which makes his elec- 
tion invalid, the Assembly have voted his father a Roumanian. 
This is a capital idea, and affords a hint which may usefully 
be acted upon in emergencies of a similar kind. For instance, 
the Reconstruction Committee of the American Senate has 
only to vote that all negroes are white in order to bring matters 
in the United States to a speedy and pacific solution. This 
bold dragoon is now the hero of the hour, and being young 
(he is only twenty-seven) and good-looking, will naturally excite 
much interest in feminine bosoms, and probably be a godsend 
to photographers. 

Notwithstanding, however, a certain comic air with which 
all this business is necessarily invested, there are many reasons 








| United States. 





why we should wish success to the young Hospodar. We | 
think it ill-advised in the Turkish Government not to assent to | 


his election, especially if it be true that they have made the 
serious mistake of inviting the joint intervention of Russia to 
check the popular feeling in the principalities and eject the 
popular candidate. ‘Turkey ought to understand pretty well 
by this time, especially in her dealings with Russia, that “he 
comes too near who comes to be denied.” It would not be bad 
policy for Turkey to constitute on her frontier a compact, even 
if only nominally dependent, or quite independent State, whose 
confines would be the ne plus ultra of Russian encroachments. 
But whatever the policy of Turkey may be, Europe in general, 
and England too, we think, sees pretty clearly that Moslem 





rule in Europe cannot be bolstered up much longer, and that | 


the “sick man’s ” inheritance must come to be divided one of 
these days. 
hands either of Russia or of France; but neither do we desire 
to perpetuate the sway of a brutal and depraved race over 
twelve millions of Christians. Diplomacy will have done very 
ill if it forces four millions of Roumanian Christians into the 
arms of Russia, which has long looked on the Principalities 
with covetous eyes, and whose unceasing and carefully-directed 
maehinations have more than once all but succeeded in securing 
this result. It should rather, we imaginé, be our interest and 
that of Europe to establish in Roumania a basis upon which a 
strong Christian kingdom may hereafter be founded, after the | 
inevitable break-up of European Turkey. By giving Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus, with Crete and the Archipelago, to the 
present kingdom of Greece, the other provinces, or, at least, 
the greater part of them, united to Roumania, would form a 
strong and well-established realm. We should, at any rate, be 
acting with the most glaring and absurd inconsistency if, 
while we were pressing upon Austria the surrender of Venetia, 


‘ we should at the same time help to rivet the chains of Turkey 


upon apart of her dominions whose. inhabitants have as good | 


We do not want to see Constantinople in the | 


were recently expended on Armstrong guns, but unaware of how 
little the country has obtained or is ever likely to obtain for 
the outlay. 

Why have we not an artillery P or, not having one, why are 
not efforts made to supply the deficiency commensurate with 
the importance of the subject, and the risk and possible danger 
of delay? Is it that our wants are unrecognized, and their 
consequences in the event of war—nay! their tendency to 
produce war—not comprehended P No! but because the official 
mind hesitates to confess the full amount of its error, and 
shrinks from the publicity and notoriety that would be given 
to its blundering by asking for such a sum as the yet unac- 
complished task of a reconstruction of our artillery requires. 
The question which presses for decision is briefly this: shall 
the prestige, the honour, and the safety of this country be left 
for an indefinite time to the care of the chapter of aecidents, 
rather than that a full exposure of official incompetence, and 
the waste of public money that has ensued, shall take place ? 

In the harbour of Valparaiso we have recently seen the 
British admiral in command of the South American station 
in a position of the most deplorable and humiliating helpless- 
ness in the presence of the naval forces of Spain and the 
It may be that on the present occasion the 
fighting power of his squadron, even if adequate to cope with 
his rivals, would not have been called into action; but this 
leaves untouched the fact that it cannot be considered com- 
patible with the maintenance of the honour of the English flag 
that an English admiral in command of the squadron on an 
important station shall be liable to find his whole force eclipsed 
and overmastered by the presence of a single vessel of a rival 
Power, yet it is undeniable that this was the position of 
Admiral Denman, not only with reference to the Spanish: 
frigate Numantia, but in a still greater degree with respect to 
the American turret ship Monadnack, mounting 15-inch guns, 
against which the artillery of the British ships would have 
been as completely overmatched as peashooters in a gontest 
with Enfield rifles. Surely, it is not to produce su sults 
as these that England annually spends on her navy @ sum 
nearly equal to the aggregate naval expenditure of the 
rest of the world—the recent war expenditure of the United 
States of course excepted. Officers whose mission is to be 
limited to moral suasion would occupy a far sage 
position in an unarmed vessel than in one the armament of 
which can only be the subject of derision to their e es and 
disappointment to their allies. : 

Whilst we have been hesitating, blundering, proérasti- 
nating, and doing nothing, so that the heavy artillery of 
Britain is yet in the womb of futurity, the American Goyern- 
ment have pushed their experiments, on a gigantic scale, 
to equally gigantic conclusions, have accepted what every man 
of sense conversant with the subject admits to be the inevitable 
necessity of the future—viz., artillery of enormous magni- 
tude—and have acted on their convictions with such vigour 
and decision that they have at the present moment 1,500 Tb-in. 
cast-iron guns, of 23 tons weight, throwing a spherical projec- 
tile of 440 lbs. weight, with a charge of 50lbs. of powder. 
These guns have successfully passed the test of 1,000 rounds 
each. They have also 20-inch guns of cast iron, projectile 
1,080 lbs., charge of powder 100lbs. They have fired safely 
800 rounds, and must be regarded as the most formidable 
of all modern artillery, to which our iron-clads would offer a 
feeble resistance. . 

What artillery does England possess to cope with this for- 
midable array? Truly none at all! Mystification must have 
an end. The bubble is burst, and murder will out, whether of 
guns or men. A most important return, which it is to be 
hoped the country will weigh and ponder over, has just been 
presented to Parliament on the motion of Lord Elcho, embrac- 
ing full particulars of our trials of heavy rifled artillery. It 
includes in all thirty-five guns. These guns were constructed 
at the Royal Gun Factories, Woolwich, and at Elswick, on the 
most approved systems, with wrought-iron or steel interior 
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“tubes, supported on the outside by massive coils of wrought- 


iron, trussed longitudinally, and afterwards rifled in almost 
every conceivable way. ‘The report of their present condition 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion that in no system of 
grooved rifling at present known is the endurance of guns 
of large calibre fired with full charges of powder anything 
more than a very limited quantity, for we see, after years 
of experience, the latest chef-d’auvre of Elswick, the 13-inch, 
92 tons 15 ecwt., 10-grooved shunt gun, after firing only 
51 rounds, thus reported—“ Unserviceable. The steel tube is 
split in at least eight of the grooves. The external coil is 


split at the breech, and one of the intermediate coils. Full _ 
extent of the injury not yet ascertained.” In fact, half the | 
guns are defective, some having early developed flaws, whilst | 


the best are usually worn out by firing 300 rounds, Only in 

the instance of three guns of the very moderate calibre of 

7 inches has a single gun fired as many as 400 rounds. 
Neither have our rivals been more successful in their attempts 


to produce a heavy rifled artillery, Great as has been the | 


success of the American 15-inch guns as smooth bores, an 


attempt to rifle the same castings proved a failure. General | 


Rodman, the chief of the Ordnance Bureau, caused a number 
of castings, of the same excellent material and of the full size 
on the exterior of the 15-inch gun, and left 12 inches only in 
the bore, and therefore by so much the heavier and stronger, to 
be rifled on the Woolwich system with three grooves :—weight 
of elongated projectile, 440 lb.; charge of powder, 50 lb. These 
guns invariably burst at periods varying between the 35th and 
the 70th rounds, so great is the diminution of endurance 
caused by nicking the interior of the tube by grooving. In 
Russia, where analogous experiments have been conducted, the 
whole of Koupp’s magnificent specimens of steel forgings in 
the shape of heavy artillery have also burst for the same 
reason, after firing a comparatively small number of rounds. 
The French and Danish Governments have conducted similar 
experiments with the like results. 

These results all point in the same direction, and seem to 
show that no system of heavy artillery rifled by grooving can 
be successful with any metal we now possess. For twenty 
years we have been experimenting, but till quite lately in such 
utter darkness on the subject, that it has been supposed that 
the value of a system of rifled artillery might be tested on guns 
of comparatively small calibre, such as nine or twelve-pounder 
field-pieces, and the Armstrong breech-loading system was 
introduced into the service after a series of experiments with 
guns of this description, the fact of the rapid ratio in which 
the strain on the gun increases with the calibre being altogether 
ignored and lost sight of. "With small bores so greatly is the 
strength of the piece in excess of the strain, that the gun will 
exhibit considerable powers of endurance with almost any 
system of rifling; but as the calibre is enlarged, so does the 
surplus strength become exhausted, and the endurance of the 
metal at length conquered. 

Having exhausted the possibilities of grooved rifling, our 
present position is clearly and precisely defined; either we must 
follow the example of the Americans, and content ourselves 
with a heavy artillery of unrifled smooth bores, or we must 
adopt a system of rifling compatible with greater endurance on 
the part of the gun. Now there is strong ground for believing 
that in the Lancaster oval bore we possess such a system, and 
after wasting twenty years and three millions of money in 
stumbling about in the dark, it would be inexcusable and 
disgraceful to abandon our search just when sufficient light is 


beginning to dawn upon us to enable us to discern the cause of | 


past failure and the possibility of future success. 
In contradistinction to all the other systems of rifling, the 


Lancaster oval is a smooth bore system, devoid of those grooves | 
which, by breaking the surface line into angles, we now know | 


to be conducive to a much more rapid exhaustion of the dura- 
bility of the gun, apparently from the continuity of the mole- 
cular vibrations being broken into short waves of unequal 
lengths, producing what we will venture to call a discord or 
dissonance at the lines of unequal thickness. In harmony 
with this view, it is an actual fact that the guns rifled on 
the Lancaster system have exhibited greater powers of 
endurance. The late Lord Herbert, when Minister of War, 
directed a set of experiments to be made with the 56 cwt. 
cast-iron rifled 32-pounders, for testing endurance under 
different systems of rifling. Out of twelve guns tried, eleven 
burst, at periods varying from the 50th to the 310th 
round. One alone, the Lancaster, stood 2,000 rounds unin- 
jured, and, having tired out the patience of the Committee, 
was deposited in the Rotunda at Woolwich, with the history 
of its remarkable performance painted on it. Strange to say, 
the Ordnance Select Committee of that day (having no theory 








to account for the fact) expressed the opinion that the supe- 
riority of the Lancaster gun was a mere accident, to be attri- 
buted to the superiority of the metal of which it was made, such 
superiority being a pure assumption jumped at to explain the 
durability. The Ordnance Select Committee have again re- 
ported against Lancaster’s system, and adopted a slightly 
disguised French gun under the cognomen of the “ Woolwich 
gun ;” but as we read their report, and marvel at the blindness 
that devised conditions absolutely destructive of the object 
sought, we are forcibly reminded of the fact that in 1836 the 
Ordnance Select Committee of that day reported Mr. Greener’s 
principle of the expanding bullet “ to be of no practical utility,” 
a principle which has since illustrated the wisdom of its judges 
by becoming, under some modification of Minié or Enfield, the 
almost universal military weapon. This recent report has been 
most impartially and ably criticised by Mr. Mallet in the 
December number of the Practical Mechanic’s Journal, in an 
article which will well repay a careful perusal. If any one 
thing be clearer than another, it is the incompetency and 
unfitness of the officers on whom the office of umpires has 
devolved. We do not doubt their practical ability in their 
profession, still less their desire to do their duty, and their 
bona fides. But we cannot doubt, for the fact is stamped in 
indelible characters on their proceedings, their utter unfitness, 
from want of scientific habit of mind—the result of defective 
early training and subsequent rust—to conduct the inquiries 
with which they have been intrusted. 

In conclusion, we hope that the subject of heavy artillery, 
and our relatively defenceless condition in regard to it, will at 
once obtain the attention of Parliament and receive a careful 
investigation, either through a Select Committee or a Royal 
Commission ; for we do not hesitate to say that the matter is 
one in which delay is fraught with danger, and which impera- 
tively calls for immediate action, and the instant abandonment 
of our present do-nothing policy. 








THE TROUBLES OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Ir the Opposition journals of Paris are to be believed, there 
never was such an ill-used body as the fourth estate of that 
city. Perhaps if we could hear the other side, we should learn 
that there never was such an unruly, abusive, and unscrupulous 
set of beings as the men who drag the Imperialists through all 
the mire which printer’s ink can supply. At present the wish 
of the Minister of the Interior seems to be to check any further 
increase of the troublesome race, and M. de La Vallette per- 
sistently, though politely, declines to authorize the new journals 
which are being projected on all sides—such of them, at least, 
as hail from suspicious quarters. The zeal of this official in 
the Emperor’s cause appears to have, in one case, exceeded his 
discretion, for he has refused authorization to a daily paper 
projected by M. Emile Ollivier, to be entitled Le Peuple, or La 
Justice, notwithstanding that the Emperor has lately been 
petting M. Ollivier, appointing him a member of two most 
important commissions, and according to him many marks of 
confidence and favour. It cannot be the Emperor’s wish to 





alienate a man of such mark as M. Ollivier, likely to play, 
before long, an important réle in the affairs of France; and 
although Parisian wits remarked that La Presse ought to be 
called the Journal des Oscillations when fitful M. Ollivier 
undertook the editorship, still that talented writer and orator 
has given sufficient proof of late of his desire to devote himself 
to the Imperialist rather than the Opposition party, to render 
it safe to trust him with another paper, even though it bore 
the dangerous name of the People or Justice. 

Another recent case is that of M. Edouard Hervé, who 
applied some weeks ago for the authorization of his projected 
Revue du Dimanche, Politique et Littéraire, a weekly review of 
political and social questions. As in the case of M. Olllivier, 
the letter of refusal contained no reason for a negative con- 
clusion being arrived at, “reasons of a general character” 
being all that the Minister condescended to say, and even that 
was more than M. Ollivier got. Foiled im this attempt, 
M. Edouard Hervé rejoined the staff of the Courrier du 
Dimanche, which he had quitted in consequence of some minor 
differences of opinion, and the last three numbers of that deter- 
mined Opposition paper have been full of the creations of his 
pen. The first subject on which he was called upon to com- 
ment was, by a curious coincidence, another press grievance, 
and he has dealt with it con amore. Every one has heard of 
the Revue Contemporaine, bat perhaps few people have known 
that a monthly edition of that. review has been in the habit of 
appearing since January, 1865, this supplementary edition 

_having been authorized on the 19th of that month by 
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M. Boudet, at that time Minister of the Interior. This 
monthly review M. de Calonne, the editor, considered to be 
only another edition of his fortnightly review, and therefore he 


made no offer of depositing for it the 30,000 francs of caution | 


money which the editor or proprietor of a paper has to place 


in the hands of the Government, that sum being already | 


deposited for the Revue Contemporaine Bimensuelle. For 
fifteen months this went on, under M. Boudet first, and then 
under M. de La Vallette, until, on the 17th of April, 1866, 
M. de Calonne received a notice from the Ministry of the 
Interior to the effect that, unless the caution money were paid 
down within three days, the paper would be suppressed at once 
and entirely. It is true that, by the suggestion of the Minister 
of Justice, a verbal injunction had been communicated to 


M. de Calonne on the 12th, fixing the 20th as the limit of the 


delay that would be granted him, but no formal document 
reached him till the 17th. 


fair chance of fighting the question successfully against the 
Government. More recent intelligence informs us of acurious 


- decision of the Chamber of Commerce on the responsibilities 


of the printer and proprietor, It has been ruled that 
M. Dubuisson was bound to discontinue the publication of the 
monthly edition, in consequence of a Ministerial injunction. It 
has been ruled also that the agreement between M. Dubuisson 
and M. de Calonne is still in force, and renders it impossible to 
have the Review printed elsewhere. This is rather a neat 
dilemma, and of course crushes the Review out of existence, to 
the satisfaction of the Minister. 








EDUCATION. 


Ir cannot be denied that the long controversy as to what is 
really education and what the best mode of perfcc'ing it has, 


anit 


within the last twenty years, made a considerable advance. 
The followers of Locke, in his advocacy of other than classical 
studies, have undoubtedly made progress, though (failing to 
attack successfully the main position of their opponents) they 
have been compelled to change their ground. Since the days 
of the keen warfare between the Hdinburgh Review and the 
University of Oxford, the aspect of the question is much 
altered. The most able of the many zealous advocates of 
classical studies have indeed been victorious with regard to 


It was argued by M. Edouard Hervé that if this threat 
of suppression were carried out, a manifest breach of the law 
would be committed. The regulations which govern the press 
‘are sufficiently precise (decree of February 17, 1852). When 
a journal or any periodical has received its authorization in 
due order, and has commenced to appear, there are only two 
ways in which it can be suppressed without “warning” or 
previous suspension. Lither the Emperor may make a special 
decree, pour mesure de stireté générale, inserted in the Bulletin 
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des Lois, or competent tribunals can bring the question to an 
issue in certain specified cases and pronounce sentence of 
suppression. It would appear hence that it is the Minister’s 
duty to see that the caution-money is paid down before the 


authorization is given, that being of the nature of a pure | 
preliminary, and so not touched by the engagement on the | 


part of the person obtaining the authorization to conduct his 
paper according to the laws which regulate the affairs of the 
press. But M. de Calonne was, nevertheless, placed in an 
awkward predicament. 
the Minister, and faced the risk of a prosecution, the affair 
might go against him, and then he would be liable to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of two thousand francs besides. If, 
on the other hand, he gave way, a most dangerous precedent 


would be established, and obnoxious journals might be sup- | 
_ stitute the best, if not the only really good and accessible, 


pressed on grounds more and more illegal, to the entire 
destruction of the moderate amount of liberty which is permitted 
to the French press. In this state of things much interest 
was naturally felt with regard to the course which M. de 
Calonne would pursue, and some disappointment is produced 


by the announcement that the knot has been cut for him ina | 
The printer of the Revue Contem- | 
_atwhen the amazing progress of these sciences during the last 


very summary manner. 
poraine Mensuelle has declined to have anything more to do 
with it so long as the present difficulty remains, and therefore 
the review is to fall quietly out of existence. It would have 
been more satisfactory if the question had really been brought 


to an issue on its merits, for an important principle is involved, | 
and M. le Marquis de La Vallette appears to have over- | 


stepped his powers in causing the threat of suppression to be 
communicated to M. de Calonne. 

The Opposition press is naturally anxious to detect some 
sinister motive for the sudden action of the Minister in a 


matter which seemed to contain no element likely to lead to a | 


breach of the peace which existed under the authorization of 
‘the periodical in question. The verbal injunction of the 12th 


of April followed closely upon the appearance of an article in | 


the Revue Contemporaine, entitled “ Sovereign Authority and 


the Minister,” in which a portrait, by no means flattering, of | 


M. Rouher, Minister of State, was supposed to be drawn. The 
formal notice of impending suppression followed within two 
days upon the article “ La Chasse aux Portefeuilles,” in which 


a portrait, even less flattering, of M. de La Vallette was | 
evidently intended. To suppose for an instant that purely | 
personal considerations prompted the action of the Minister | 


would be to do a great injustice to the Administration, so 
M.Edovard Hervé declares. Butthe brief delay accorded, of eight 
days only after the verbal notice, and of three after the formal 
notice, does certainly seem suspiciously rigorous, and, so far 
as the facts of the case are before us, there appears good 
reason for believing that a piece of petty tyranny has been 
perpetrated, whereby a periodical which had afforded no hold 
for a prosecution, nor even ground for a warning or a suspen- 
sion, is quietly burked, unless its editor is ready and willing 
to pay down thirty thousand francs at three days’ notice, and 
in the teeth of his conviction that not one franc can be legally 
-demanded from him. It should, however, be remarked that 
the printer of the late Revue Contemporaine Mensuelle was 
M. Dubuisson, the printer of the Courrier du Dimanche, who 
would vertainly not have thus given in if there had beena 


If he resisted the arbitrary order of | 





the more important question as to what should be the true 
aim and object of education, but with respect to the mode in 
which that object should be effected, their: opponents may 
boast of important conquests. The old dispute as to whether 
education should be “liberal” or “ useful,” whether it should 
be directed to strengthening and cultivating the mental 
faculties, or to filling the mind with a certain quantity of 
“useful knowledge,” may be now considered as at rest; the 
only dispute between those qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject being as to what is a liberal education, and it is here 
that the advocates of the study of the physical sciences have 
gained, and are still gaining, ground. There ere, indeed, many 


_ learned and zealous men who still contend that the study of 


Greek and Latin contains all that is necessary for a liberal 
education, and that the works of the classical authors con- 


mental gymnasium. On the other hand, the progress made 
by the men of physical science is undeniable,—their favourite 


| studies are continually being introduced into a greater and 


greater number of English schools, and even the venerable 
universities are constrained to follow in the wake of their new- 
born metropolitan sister. Nor is this change to be wondered 


half-century is considered, and how, on the one hand, they have 
ministered to the greatness and to the wealth of England, and, 
on the other, have occupied, stimulated, and perplexed the most 
acute, far-reaching, and conscientious minds of our age, bringing 
to the surface speculative questions—the practical consequences 
of which are the subject at once of eager hopes and amxious 
fears. 

Putting aside directly practical matters, how changed is the 
aspect of the universe, as presented to the imagination now, 
from that which was familiar to men of culture even so recently 
as the commencement of the present reign. Who then dreamed 
of experimentally demonstrating the chemical composition of the 
sun and the most distant stars, or of settling the question as to 
whether certain nebule are or are not resolvable, by analysis of 
their feeble beams? Who anticipated the conclusive evidence 
we now have as to the existence of that universal ether which 
transmits to our eyes the pulsations of Sirius, or Clearly 
understood, when walking through the city at night, that its 
streets really shone with the ancient light of the sun, which, 
imprisoned for myriads of ages in the earth, was again 
set free in driblets from each gas-lamp? No doubt, how- 
ever, classical studies are of great value, and as a dis- 
position to recognise the importance of the study of 
physical science increases, so, pari passu, disappears that 
inclination to depreciate unduly the value of the classics. 
A deep and thorough acquaintance with Greek and Latin 
literature, such a study of it as shall train a man to think, 
reason, compare, discriminate, and analyse, which shall refine 
his taste, form his judgment, and sharpen his mental vision, 
is, indeed, invaluable. Doubtless, in many cases, such an 
acquaintance has been formed, and has produced these results ; 
but such studies are not the only ones capable of producing 
them, and though a merely superficial acquaintance with many 
subjects in early life is perhaps baneful, it does not follow that 
the forcible confinement of the mind to one only study will 
cause that study to be followed up in such a way as to produce 
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the desired results. What, indeed, are the facts? What 


proportion of the many youths still daily compelled to all but | 


confine themselves to Greek and Latin, have their reasoning 
powers strengthened and stimulated in a desirable way? and 
how many have the memory exercised in a degree out of all 
proportion to the other faculties? But it is asserted that 
though the thorough study of any physical science, such as 
chemistry, would serve to fully develop the powers of observa- 
tion, comparison, reason, and judgment; yet that refined taste 
and cultivated imagination can only flow from elaborate 
classical acquirements. But what, again, are the facts? How 
many boys really enter into the ideas of the poets or orators, 


| have an opportunity of showing their special aptitudes and 








portions of whose works they study ? How many appreciate | 


the grandeur of Homer, the eloquence of Demosthenes? Is 


not the charm of Horace discovered after school is left rather | 


than while the pupil is learning to construe his delightful verses? 


On the other hand, there is much indeed to stimulate the | 


imagination in the study of nature. 
to the poetic aspects of the natural sciences, but they would 
probably be not less blind to the poetry of the classics. How 
these natural sciences, when brought into contact with refined 


and imaginative minds, may be the occasion of poetic utter- | . : 
: ’ y P _ system is suggested as a public boon. 


ances, the more charming because of the scientific truths 
embodied in them, is evidenced by our own poet laureate. 
Some of his most striking conceptions are owing to his mind 
having been saturated with such knowledge, and wonderful 
indeed is the way in which, in a few words, he expresses some 
of the most striking teachings of modern geology :— 


** The sound of streams that, swift or slow, 
Draw down /®onian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be ;” 


and again in that beautiful passage in which he notices the 
successive extinction of various forms of life. 


But though it is now generally admitted that mental culture, 
and not the mere acquisition of more or less useful knowledge, 
is the true meaning of “ education,” yet surely “ utility ” is 
not to be despised. If, in the process of mental culture, know- 
ledge, directly or indirectly useful, can be obtained without 
prejudice to that culture, there is surely so much gained. It 
can be no detriment to the country gentleman to bring to the 
consideration of crops and live stock some knowledge of the 
principles of animal and vegetable physiology. He who aspires 
to statesmanship should surely not approach social science 
destitute of all information as to the action of physical forces 
on organized beings, and the action and reaction of living 
organisms on each other. Amongst lawyers a Grove fails 
not to find his vast acquirements and patient researches in 
physical science directly useful to his professional employments. 
As to the Church, it is certainly incumbent on the divine to be 
well acquainted with the more prominent of those questions in 
which the teachings of modern science are thought to impinge 
upon matters within his own special province. But of all 
pursuits or professions, there is none in which a really profound 
acquaintance with the greater number of the physical sciences 
is more necessary than the medical. For a thorough mastery 
of the science of medicine, in the fullest meaning of the term, 
a good knowledge of the physical sciences (properly so called), 
as also of the biological ones, is absolutely necessary. Hence 
it is that young gentlemen presenting themselves at our medical 
schools have to undergo so fearful a process of “ cramming.” 
In addition to their proper medical studies, such as anatomy, 
surgery, clinical medicine, pathology, midwifery, &c. (more 
than enough to occupy them for their three years), they have 
to study the first principles of physiology, histology, physics, 
such as light, heat, and electricity, chemistry, therapeutics, 
Jurisprudence, botany, zoology, and comparative anatomy. This 
great defect has just been very ably pointed out by Professor 
Huxley, in the address given by him on the occasion of the 
Opening of the summer session at St. Mary’s Hospital School. 
He then, truly enough, stated that the only remedy for this 
unfortunate state of things (seeing that medical men must be 
acquainted with these matters) lies in the more general diffusion 
and knowledge of physical science, so that young men 
coming up to a medical school may be already informed with 


Some minds will be blind | 


| sents. 


means of mental cultivation, of which they would otherwise be 
deficient. ‘Chis movement towards the greater diffusion of 
physical-science teaching is, as has been said, steadily pro- 
gressing, but yet the change is so gradual, the advance so 
slow, that it is well from time to time to call attention to its 
existence, and endeavour, if possible, to accelerate its progress. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE OFFICE OF 
WORKS. 


Ir is not often that the relations which exist between 
Government and a corporate society are regarded with interest, 
except by the guild or profession which such a society repre- 
The civic, legal, medical, and clerical associations with 
which the metropolis abounds, are known to the general public 
only by name. Of their history and constitution, of their 
by-laws and regulations, the outside world is profoundly igno- 
rant; and whether or not the system by which they are upheld 


| demands reform, it is rarely that State interference with that 


_ notable exception to this rule. 





There is, however, one 
The Royal Academy is the 
acknowledged representative of the Fine Arts in this country,. 
and of one art especially so popular, that it is difficult.to 
imagine what the educated portion of society would be without 
it. It is in effect by national support, through the medium of 
exhibitions, that this institution has been raised to the level of 
its present importance and continues in prosperity. In return 
for this support, as well as from a sense of public responsibility, 
the Royal Academy throws open its schools gratuitously, and 
encourages by certain annual honours and some substantial 
rewards the most successful students in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

The general interest, therefore, which is felt concerning the 
welfare and management of the Royal Academy may be 
referred to more than one cause, and has, indeed, manifested 
itself in various forms. External discontent had long pre- 
vailed, when, in 1863, a Royal Commission was appointed “ to 
inquire into the present position of the Royal Academy in. 
relation to the fine arts.” The result of that inquiry is now 
pretty generally known. Amid much diversity of individual 
opinion, it became evident that some reform was needed. The 
question remained, how that reform was to be brought about P 
what were the privileges and what the obligations of the 
Royal Academy? how far had the Government a right on 
behalf of the public to dictate? how far were the Academy 
constrained to obey? ‘The doubts thus raised are likely to be 
brought to a final issue by the correspondence which has lately 
taken place between the Royal Academy and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, a copy of which was published last week 
by order of the House of Commons. 

It seems that in June last year, Mr. Cowper wrote to §i 
Charles Eastlake, stating that the increase of accommoddtion. 
necessary for the National Gallery rendered it impossible that 
the two institutions could much longer remain under the same 
roof. Assuming that the Royal Academy would raise a new 
building for themselves at their own expense, he offered them, 
on behalf of the Government, a site at Burlington House, with 
a choice of frontage either in Burlington-gardens or in Piccadilly. 
To this offer was appended a remark, based on the report and 
evidence of the late Commission, that in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government, public interest required the enlargement 
of the constituent body to which is entrusted the duty of 
electing Royal Academicians and Associates ; and Mr. Cowper: 
concluded by expressing a hope that the number of the latter 
would in future be doubled, while that of the former would be- 
raised from forty-two to fifty. ‘" 

Sir Charles Eastlake’s reply on behalf of the Academy was. 
respectful, but firm and explicit. While acknowledging the 
consideration which the Academy had received from Govern- 


ment, he stated that they could not regard the site of ground 


regard to many of these subjects, and therefore able to apply | 
the whole of their three years to those studies only which are | 


directly applicable to the science and art of medicine. The 
more general diffusion of physical-science teaching is also to be 
advocated on yet another ground. It is an undoubted fact that 
Some minds are more capable of following certain studies than 
others ; by submitting, then, a number of boys to one only 
course of study, those who are naturally averse to it, but have 
an innate tendency to some other, are placed at a great dis- 
advantage ; whereas, if a choice is placed before them, they 


offered them as a new grant. They looked upon it as only a 
just compensation for the accommodation which they gave up 
in quitting Trafalgar-square. Moreover they could not accept 
the site, if in accepting it they were to be bound by any con- 


ditions affecting the constitution of the Academy, whatever 


changes they might be prepared to make of their own accord. 
Sir Charles backed these resolutions by arguments founded on 
precedent. On the occasion of the Royal Academy taking up 
their quarters in Somerset House, Mr. Robinson, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, formally directed the architect “ to deliver up 
into the hands of the Treasurer of the Royal Academy all the 
apartments allotted to his Majesty’s said Academy in the new 
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buildings at Somerset House, which are to be appropriated to 
the uses specified in thé several plans of the same heretofore 
settled.” Having first in (1771), by royal favour, occupied a 
portion of the King’s palace which stood on the site of the 
present Somerset House, the Royal Academy, in consequence of 
an understanding between his Majesty and the Government, 
were thus, it seems, accommodated with rooms expressly 
planned and constructed for their use in the new building. Sir 
Charles also referred to a compensation suggested in 1850 by 


. Lord Russell (then Premier), who, finding that the whole of 


the building in Trafalgar-square would be required for the 


National Gallery, offered the Royal Academy the sum of | 


£40,000 towards the expense of erecting another building else- 
where. Again in 1859, Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after alluding to the determination of the Academy 
to provide a new structure at their own cost, repeated their 
conviction that by accepting a site from Government they 
would in nowise compromise their independence. 


may owe to the public, and whatever may be their moral obli- 
gations in the direction of reform, those duties and obligations 
are completely independent of any favours from the State. The 
pecuniary assistance which it received from the Crown for the 
first few years of its existence was not a grant from Govern- 
ment, but a contribution from the private purse of King 
George III. It is true that apartments were given to them in 
Somerset House, but no conditions at that time attached to the 
gift beyond those general regulations by which they had agreed 
to bind themselves, and which had just been specified by royal 
charter. It would, therefore, be manifestly unjust to saddle 
the continuance of this favour with conditions which 
were not contemplated when it was originally granted. 


And the promise of a new site can hardly be regarded as — 


more than a compensation for the loss of an old privilege. 
Sir Charles, therefore, in his reply to the First Commissioner 
of Works, begged leave, on the part of the Royal Academy, 
“respectfully to stipulate, above all, fur a clear recognition of 


their independence,” and expressed their desire that in the | 


event of their undertaking to erect a new building on the pro- 
posed site they should not be subject to interference. With 
respect to any changes in the constitution of the Academy 
itself, it was intimated that the revision of existing regulations 
had long occupied the attention of its members; but although 





continues to be the rule, it will matter little whether their number 
be two score or two score and ten. It seems that the French 
Academy limits its highest honours to fifteen; the Academy 
of Munich to the same number; the Belgian Academy 
to nineteen; and the Academy of St. Luke to thirty-six, 
From a numerical point of view, therefore, we can hardly com- 
plain that no more than forty-two British artists have the 
honour of writing R.A. after their names. In most other 
details the Royal Academy seem disposed to meet the wishes 
of the public, and to adopt many recommendations of the late 
Commission. It has been resolved that in future the number 
of associates shall be indefinite, but that there shall be a 
minimum of twenty always filled up. Associates are to have 
the privilege of voting at all the elections, both of full members 
and of their own class. The objectionable rule, which required 
artists to inscribe their own names as candidates for academic 


_ honours, has been dispensed with, and the invidious distinction 
| which separated engravers fiom their brother Academicians no 
It would thus seem that whatever duties the Royal Academy | 


it would be satisfactory to find their conclusions in accord- | 


ance with the opinion of Government, they could not 
consider themselves amenable to any control. This lan- 
guage seemed plain enough, but the main purport of the 
President’s letter appeared to Mr. Cowper to require some 
personal explanation. Sir Charles was still detained on 
the Continent by that serious illness which terminated 
in his death. In his absence, Mr. Cowper addressed the 
Secretary of the Royal Academy, stating, in terms which 
could not be mistaken, that Government stipulated for reform 
at the Royal Academy as a condition for the site which was to 
be given to them. He expressly referred to the privileges of 
Associates, whom the Commission had recommended to be 
increased in number and made members of the corporate body. 


He added, however, that he had no desire to establish a prece- | 


dent for any future interference on the part of the Crown or | 


Parliament with the affairs of the Royal Academy; that he 
hoped any change now made would be by the willing and inde- 
pendent action of the Academy, so that its dignity and inde- 
pendence might be preserved, while the suggestions of Govern- 
ment were carried out. 

Now this is precisely the light in which the Academy desire 
to regard the reform of their constitution, viz., as the work of 


the authority of the State. We are therefore not surprised to 
find the new president, Sir Francis Grant, acknowledging the 
courtesy of Mr. Cowper’s communication, although the recog- 
nition of the new site in Piccadilly as a “gratuitous gift” is 
steadily repudiated. In his final report on the result of the 
Royal Academy’s deliberation regarding their proposed reform, 
Sir Francis states that after many meetings of the Council and 
goveral assemblies of the Royal Academy, they have formed a 
@nhammous opinion that it is not expedient to increase the 
present number of Academicians, i.c., forty-two. The apology 
for this conclusion lies in the fact that it is desirable to main- 
tain a high standard of artistic merit among its members, and 
though it unfortunately happens that some of them do not 
reach such a standard, it must be borne in mind that they were 
elected at a time when the average of excellence was far below 
its present mark. We are bound to admit that of late years 
the Academy has shown a more impartial spirit in the recog- 
nition of rising talent, independently of party feeling, and if this 





longer exists. As soon as due and proper space can be afforded 
for the annual exhibition, an honorary class of foreign members 
will be instituted, and artists will not be compelled to with- 
draw from any other art society to which they may belong as 
a condition to their being elected Academicians. No limit 
will in future be assigned to the age at which an artist may 
become eligible as an associate or full member, and the latter 
class will be chosen from the former, in order of merit alone 
and irrespective of seniority. In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of her Majesty’s Commissioners, a chemical labora- 
tory will be attached to the premises, for the purpose of 
testing the qualities of vehicles and colours; and, once in 
possession of this new building, the Academy undertake to 
keep their schools open throughout the year. These are im- 
portant concessions, and will, we trust, induce the Govern- 
ment freely to grant the promised site, seeing that until the 
Royal Academy can get into new quarters, many of the 
proposed alterations must remain in abeyance. 








WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 


Arrer all that has been said and written upon the subject 
of workhouse infirmaries—after the dreary revelations with 
regard to them which have been made by coroners’ inquests, 
by Mr. Farnall’s investigations, and by the Lancet Commis- 
sioners, one would have thought that their days had been 
numbered, and that guardians of the poor, weary of the 
shame and disgrace which these abodes of human misery every 
now and then bring upon them, would be amongst the first to 
have them swept off the face of the earth. But it would 
appear that, far above the sense of shame, and the 
interests of the poor, is the love of having somebody 
to govern, if it is only a crowd of sick paupers. The 
Fiery Cross has been sent round to the London guardians, 
by the guardians of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and a 


conference is called of all who glory in the principle of 


local self-government to rally to the support of the workhouse 
infirmariess Till the battle between right and wrong shall be 
decided, the parochial war-cry is to be, “ Local self-govern- 
ment!” From Kentish Town to Stepney, from Chelsea to its 
metropolitan antipodes, the ardour of the parochial breast is to 
be roused and summoned to the rescue of that time-honoured 
institution, the workhouse infirmaries. A set of impostors, 
who have banded themselves together under the name and 
style of an “Association for the Inspection of Workhouse 
Infirmaries,” have submitted resolutions to the President 


. | of the Poor-law Board tending to throw discredit on these 
their own hands, and not as a measure forced upon them by | 


asylums, in which, so far from the patients being unkindly 
treated, their poor feet are washed by the guardians at the 
weekly board meeting, and all their other wants and suffer- 
ings compassionately ministered to. It is not to be borne 
that a body of mere philanthropists, composed of hospital 
doctors, statesmen, and archbishops, shall dictate te parochial 
authorities, or attempt to take the sceptre out of their hands. 
Archbishops are archbishops, statesmen are statesmen, and 
hospital doctors are hospital doctors—nothing more. And 
this sort of people are very well in their way, and may be 
tolerated so long as they mind their own business and keep 
within the limits of their calling. But let them not trespass 
on parochial ground—that is sacred; sacred in all its phases, 
and dedicated to the sole sway of parochial wisdom by the 
divine principle of local self-government. 

Therefore, though it has been proved again and again that 
pauper after pauper has been done to death in the parish 
infirmary by incompetency and neglect; though we know that 
the nurses in these infirmaries are unpaid and untrained ; that 
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for the most part they are infirm by reason of age, and very 
often infirm by reason of gin; though it is clear that bad, 
and ignorant, and incompetent, and drunken as they are, 
their feeble and erring powers are overtasked; though it is 
beyond all question that parish doctors are underpaid and 
overworked to such a degree that they cannot discharge their 
duties to their patients—though all this, and a great deal 
more than all this, is true as Gospel, it is yet contended that 
any attempt to “remove paupers from the control of parochial 
government, and place them under a central or Imperial 
authority ”—will do what P—*“ will be subversion of the 
principles of local self-government !” 

Such is the language of the resolution to be submitted to 
the conference to which the guardians of all London have 
been summoned by the guardians of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. Can we doubt the spirit in which this language 
will be met? Certainly not. Already have the guardians of 


St. Pancras embraced the opportunity which St. George’s, | 


Hanover-square, has offered them of standing up for the common 
rights of the parochial fatherland. If all the other London 
guardians should prove recreant to the sacred principle of local 
self-government, St. Pancras will be true to the faith that is in 
it, and will do or die with the guardians of St. George’s, 





Hanover-square. No truly parochially-minded citizen need | 


fear that the interests of his order will be left without 
champions. If statesmen, archbishops, and hospital-doctors 
assail the sacred principle on one hand, a gallant host of 
publicans, grocers and cheesemongers, painters and glaziers, 
corn-chandlers and tallow-chandlers, will rally to its support 
upon the other. And if the latter have neither reason nor 
justice on their side, what of that? They can howl; and 
to howl vigorously on behalf of a sacred principle is a patriotic 
exercitation, often effective, and never to be despised. 








CRIMEAN JEWISH REMAINS.—NO. III., AND CONCLUDING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Having, I hope, as I engaged for, shown you in my last com- 
munication, that, however wild, at first sight, my assertion may have 
appeared that the Jew was in some way confounded with the Baby- 
lonian, it was not altogether a baseless one; I shall now proceed, with 
your permission, to show you that a parall:l confusion does exist, and 
ever has ewvisted, at any rate since the times of the Apostles, between 
the capitals, as the monarchies, of Assyria and Judwa. The one is a 
necessary corollary to the other. 

If, Sir, it is once conceded that by the first century the Babylonian 
exiles’ had lost, totally or partially, all authentic tradition of them- 
selves, I really cannot well see how evidence of all that bewilderment 
could fail to find its way to the chronicles of their house. If I may so 
express myself, might not one expect to find them corrected to the mis- 
apprehension or uncertainty? If, for instance, an Isaiah originally 
foretold, in his first chapters, the downfall of a babylon, and by some 
seven hundred years later that Babylon had become a Jerusalem (and 
the how it did is completely beside the question), what more natural 
than that in the subsequent transcripts of that bard, “ Jerusalem” 
should, more or less prevailingly, take the place of “ Babylon”? And 
whether Isaiah really lived at the time when he is popularly conceived 
to have done, or, as to my mind might be established almost toa 
demonstration, some eight or nine hundred years later, equally will my 
general line of inference hold good. And if any man may fancy him- 
self agrieved or trifled with at my If, for instance, as though such a 
thing were possible, then will I very quietly make to him this follow- 
ing reply :—If he will show to me the time when, subsequently to the 
reign of Hezekiah, or, for that matter, even the Judeean monarchy an- 
swered in its general features, even so much as by approximation to 
the whole carth character of empire which is denounced in Isaiah’s 
three first chapters, and then toppled from it, then, but not till then, 
will I apologize for or retract my insinuation. And as to whether 





Some such wholesale character of tampering or miscorrection, geo- | 


graphical and biographical, is or is not very generally pervading our 
Bibles, you will, Sir, perhaps be in a fitter position to opine, when I 
make to you the following statement. 

Some five or six years ago I began most vehemently to suspect, 
some three years ago I publicly stated, or, to speak more accurately, 
endeavoured to be allowed to publicly state, and all this, as I have 
already told you, before I had ever, so to speak, so much as looked 
“pon any work save my Bible— 

1. That the Old Testament writings were not of Jewish origin at 
all, as this, besides, that they bore no relation whatsoever, either direct 
or indirect, to the Jewish polity or race. 

2. That the whole Bible, Old Testament and New, was of a contem- 
porary, or, at least, comparatively contemporary origin. 

3. That no such king as Solomon ever did reign, or ever could have 
reigned, over the Jews. 

4. That, at their political values, Solomon and Jerusalem upon the 
one part, corresponded to Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon upon the other. 

5. That the “Jerusalem” and “Babylon” of our Bible, from Genesis 
to Revelations, were one. 

With any farther conclusions drawn by me, in no way less daring, 
or,as I have seen them more than once characterized, and almost to 
acts very face, “* mad,” yet not one of which, after the maturest 

eliberation, have I felt it to be incumbent upon me, either to modify 
or retract, I am not now going to trouble you. Now, Sir, how far my 
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assumptions were based upon a sane reason, or how far upon an insane, 
how far I spoke with a becoming asswrance, how far with an unbecom- 
ing, let what has gone before, what is to follow after, with what any 
day may, and some day must, bring to light, bear me ite witness. 

‘The Jewish tribe,” says Mr. Layard, “as it had long been sus- 
pected by biblical scholars, can now be proved to have held their 
dependent position upon the Assyrian kings, from a very early period, 
indeed, long before the time inferred by any passage in Scripture. 
Whenever an expedition against the kings of Judah or Israel is men- 
tioned in the Assyrian records, it is stated to have been undertaken on 
the ground that they had not paid their customary tribute. . 

‘The political state of the Jewish kingdom under Solomon appears 
to have been very nearly the same as that of the Assyrian empire. 
The Scriptural account of the Hebrew king resembles, almost word 
for word, some of the inscriptions at Nimroud.” Mr. Layard then 
quotes 1 Kings iv. 21-24, and 2 Chron. ix. 24-26, adding, ‘Such 
were probably the very articles brought yearly to the Arsyrian king, 
and enumerated in his records.” 

In Vol. I. p. 490, of Rawlinson’s Herodotus, will be found a catalogue 
of the nations collectively constituting the Assyrian monarchy, and 
which, practically and generously speaking, identifies it with that of 
Solomon, “The nature,” says Mr. Rawlinson, “of the dominion 
established by the great Mesopotamian monarchy over the countries 
included within the limits indicated, will, perhaps, be best understood 
if we compare it with the empire of Solomon. Solomon reigned over 
all the kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the borders of Egypt; they brought presents and 
served Solomon all the days of his life.” See, again, p. 494. 

Now, firstly, if so be that Solomon reigned over “all kingdoms,” 
from Euphrates, and to Egypt, then must he have reigned over, if not 
Babylon the city, most certainly, Babylon the empire. And how par- 
ticularly likely it is that he should have done the one, and not the 
other, I am willing to leave it to any fair and indifferent man to deter- 
mine. Secondly, if so be that it can be “proved” that the Jewish 
princes were vassals to the Assyrian monarchs from a period long ere 
that allowed by any Scriptural admission, is it betraying an unreason- 
able amount of either misgiving, or curiosity, to desire to be resolved : 
Whether even the reign of Solomon was contemporary with, precedent, 
or subsequent to this long period ? The demand were idle. No argument, 
discovery, research, prevarication, reservation, ever can, or ever will, 
get over it; that, at their political value, Solomon and Nebuchadnezzar 
were the one character. 

Having now done with our monarchs, a word or two of their capitals, 
and I shall close. 

More than once, of late years, I have seen it openly asserted, never, 
to my recollection, to be refuted, that no one relic, or specimen, of 
Judzan remains, of a higher antiquity than the domination of the 
Romans, is believed to exist in any cabinet, or museum, public or 
private, of Europe or the East. This most staggering circimstanee, 
and which, one had fancied, had been sufficient in itself to diseredit 
the whole hypothesis, that the site of modern Jerusalem could ever 
possibly be that of the Biblical one; singularly enough has been con- 
strued into an overwhelming proof, not only of the direct opposite, but 
a most remarkable evidence of the fulfilment of prophecy. What 
stronger testimony, is it asked, could any man require of a fulness of 
fulfilment, or of an “ abomination of desolation,” than a disappearance 
even to a very site! Truly none, I freely admit; but with this simple 
proviso, that it really did disappear. How, wishing to hold an even 
hand between our capitals, and no less wishing that such another 
should be held betwixt myself and gentlemen to whose inferences, 
unhappily, it is impossible for me to subscribe, I am willing to leave 
it to any unbiassed man to produce, if producible, any denunciation, 
from either the Old Testament or the New, against Jerusalem, of a 
more annihilating, sweeping, or subversive nature, than there may 
against Babylon. If he cannot, and the one capital is notoriously 
known, this day, literally and undeniably, to the very letter, to be lying 
‘¢an abomination of desolation ;” and the other, as undeniably, this 
day, is notoriously known to be standing, a living city; and, so far as 
we know, always has been so standing, since the day of its foundation 
—then, if the matter is still to be decided by the more or the less fulness 
of fulfilment, must I, on one score more, put in my prayer, that Babylon 
the Great this day may be discerned, the rightful, true, and only heir 
of prophecy ; her weary “exiles” raised from the dust of their degra- 
dation, restored to all the long-lost honours of their house ; the odious 
brand of “ Jew” be removed from them, and returned to proper 
owners ; and, finally, that Judea, with its Jews, be remitted to all ite 
and their natural and original insignificance, misery, and nothingness. 

Having now, Sir, brought these few Crimean papers to.a close, it 
only remains that I should thank you for the courtesy with which 
your columns were placed at my disposition, and to apologize for the 
somewhat unreasonable, as unexpected, length of this communication. 

May, 1866. ALEX. VANCE. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxPorD. 


In our last Oxford letter we were premature in assuming 
that the new Moderation statute would pass unopposed in 
Convocation. It so happened that we could not give the 
proposed change our own approval, because, as we stated 
before, it seemed to bring new dangers to the Oxford studies 
as well as increased advantages; but not the less for that do 
we regret the means by which the measure was thrown out. 
We have never ceased to raise our protest against appeals to 
the partisanship of non-resident members of Convocation to 
decide the details of a purely educational question. Althougl 
we confess to be no warm supporter of the statute, yet we are 
sorry for the means by which it was overruled. It is satis 
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factory to know that Professor Conington, who opposed the 


change by every legitimate means in Congregation, was no 
party to this appeal to the non-residents. The Press of last 
week does your correspondent the honour to call him their 
“ Liberal friend ”—which distinction he will endeavour to bear 
meekly ; but when it is added that his premature exultation 
received a rude shock by the vote of the 11th inst. in Convoca- 
tion, we cannot but feel that they have misunderstood the 
“situation.” But let that pass. The last time their “Liberal 


friend” was alluded to he was held up as a warning for 


general discontentment; now he is in disgrace for his exultation. 
We would only remark that we never hope to see our “ Tory 
friends ” dance or lament to our piping or mourning. 


The boat-races terminated on the evening of the 17th inst. | 


An unusual amount of interest was exhibited in them, which 
was kept up day after day by the constant change of places on 
the river as victor stepped into the place of vanquished. Indeed, 
Mr. Spier’s excellent diagram of the races will look this year 
like a barometer-chart in the most unsettled weather. One 
very senior member of the University was heard bitterly 
declaiming during the races of the falling off in style of rowing 
since those primeval days when he was a young man. “I miss 
that regularity of action, Sir, that uniform motion of the body 
which we used to see.” And, making every allowance for the 
point of view of a laudator temporis acti, there is really something 
of justice in the charge, for there certainly was an undue 
amount of “ wildness” in this year’s performances; a nervous 
and hurried style, unlike the measured and disciplined action 
which has stood our University in such good stead on the 
four-mile course at Putney. But Mr. Brown, our Putney 
stroke, was not fortunate in the crew which he had behind 
him during these races, for Trinity was among the most 
unlucky of the boats, descending about half-a-dozen places 
from first to last. But the greatest failure was the Balliol 
crew, which began at the ninth place, and fell a victim almost 
without a struggle for four consecutive nights; after which, in 
despair, they “ took off,” and retired from the contest. About 
a dozen years ago Balliol was at the head of the river for two 
seasons, with as excellent a college crew as could be found any 
day, and it is unsatisfactory to find a large-society, with such 
a good choice of men from whom to select, cutting such a 
miserable figure this year, to which, indeed, they have lately 
been steadily tending. Of course, no college ought to be able 
to compete with Christ Church, considering her large numbers 


and her extensive Eton connection ; but, as if to maintain the | 
balance of power, Providence has ordained that those who are | sent grounds to be crowded with others in a more confined 
“‘ swells ” in the House do not think it etiquette to take to the | 


river. Magdalen and Jesus took off before the races began; 
Exeter, again, has not fulfilled her own hopes and those of her 
friends, as the crew was tolerably confident of catching 
Brasenose and leaving off at the head of the river; 
but the Fates did not so ordain. The usual rowing 
prognostications have not been as faithfully fulfilled this 
year as usual. Those who are authorities in Oxford 
aquatics looked upon University as the probable head 
boat for the year, whereas she leaves off no higher than third. 
But the keenest interest of all was excited by the varying suc- 
cess between Brasenose and “ the little College,” Corpus. The 
latter began the races in the fourth place, and making a “ bump” 
every night, challenged Brasenose on the Friday, and, to the 
astonishment of many, caught them at “the crossing;” thus 
becoming head of the river, for the first time, it is believed, in 
the history of the boat-races. Brasenose, indignant at this, 
changed their boat and rearranged their crew, and increased 
the marvel by retaking the place that Corpus had wrested from 
them. ‘The excitement which this piece of success caused was 
quite intense. It is supposed to be a thing unprecedented 
that, barring accidents, the boat which is victorious to-day 
should again fall a victim to its own defeated enemy. For 


suppose the boats start-a hundred feet apart; it seems inex- | 


plicable that a boat which is good enough to gain a hundred 


day previous. And to add to the marvel, on the succeeding 


night Corpus drew upon Brasenose again, after she had suc- | 
cumbed to it, leaving the fact of her victory and defeat some- | 


what mysterious. It is not unlikely that the Corpus crew, on 
Monday night, became flurried when they saw their once con- 
quered enemy so resolutely pursuing them, and under the effects 


of flurry anything unexpected may happen. The small society of | by the rush at the door. 


| their power to prevent this martyrdom of their lovely visitors, 
They received quite | 


St. Edmund Hall, consisting of abont twenty men, had the 
courage to put an eight upon the river. 
an ovation for the pluck which induced them to enter the lists, 
and the fact of their bumping Worcester was quoted as a proof 
that fortune favours the brave. But the case of Brasenose 











and Corpus was in fact repeated at the bottom of the list, 
inasmuch as after the Hall had bumped Worcester, it fell a 
victim to the same crew again before the end of the races. The 
weather throughout the races was fine, but cold; a north-east 
wind not being the best adapted for the spectators. On the 
last night of the races there was something like a breath of 
summer, and with this hint of summer a most unmistakable 
plague of river gnats. 

The All England eleven came down last week to do battle 
with fourteen gentlemen of the University. The game was full 
of interest, and the result of the match not so one-sided as at 


_ first appeared likely. In the first innings the Eleven held out 


for five hours against various changes of bowling, and were not 
finally disposed of till they had marked 246. There was good 
and bad fielding on the part of the University, but the majority 
of the young ones showed plenty of activity and good judgment. 
But it is strange to see how a single bungle will often spoil a 
man’s fielding for the whole day ; he becomes anxious to retrieve 
his character, and this prevents him keeping cool, which is the 
very essential of smart fielding. When the Eleven put the 
Fourteen at the wickets, they disposed of them all with great 
ease for 79, scarcely any one making a stand. But the 
University redeemed its reputation by a fine second innings for 
245, and although the small remainder was made up without 
difficulty by their opponents, yet it was not gained without the 
loss of the majority of wickets, thus making a very good game 
out of what might have been a very hollow affair. 

One of our local papers states that the Oxford Union Society 
has passed a vote of censure upon the Pall Mall Gazette for 
publishing the secrets of the Union debates in their columns, 
and steps, or rather further steps are to be taken to prevent 
the recurrence of the act. We quite remember one evening 
when a vote of censure was formally passed upon the Times, 
not many years ago; and our friend Punch could not resist the 
temptation of stating that it was understood that the large 
connection of that journal would in consequence be disposed 
of to the Poultry Chronicle. We see that the proprietors of 
the Pall Mall are going to quit their present premises, but we 
should be sorry to trace any connection between this and the 
recent vote. 

The project for converting the “ Parks” into college cricket- 
grounds does not seem likely to be carried out, at any rate at 
present. An opposition is made in several quarters, not only 
by the anti-cricket interest on general grounds, but by several 
of the colleges as well, who have no desire to give up their pre- 


space. Perhaps this form of opposition to the proposed plan 
may give the best solution of the difficulty, which we suppose 
would be to have one large practice-ground in the Parks, and 
two or three grounds for those colleges which are yet insuf- 
ficiently or wholly unprovided for. 

For a long time it was implicitly believed in Oxford that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales would pay the University a 


_ second visit this year: there is, of course, no truth in the 


report. We should all be delighted to see them “drop in” in 
an unofficial way, but the confusion of a state visit is nota 
thing to be desired every day, as probably their Royal High- 
nesses could tell us. 

Still the promised amusements for commemoration do not 
seem likely to fall short of their usual gaiety. The Free- 
masons are making extensive preparations by erecting a tem- 
porary ball-room of large size on the grounds of the Clarendon 
Hotel. The Corn Exchange, in which their balls are usually 
given, had been secured at an early date by Mr. Alderman 
Thompson, and there were circumstances which rendered it 
undesirable to have the room sub-let to the University gentle- 
men, who have shown, by the huge building which is being 
made for them, that they value independence beyond con- 
venience. 


There are many residents in Oxford who expect as usual a 


| large number of visitors for the pleasures of Commemoration, 


feet upon the one before it to-night, should lose all that ground | and already the complaints are beginning to make themselves 


again the next evening to the same crew which it surpassed the | 


heard about the most unsatisfactory manner in which the 
arrangements are made for admitting ladies into the gallery of 
the Sheldon Theatre. Many most pitiful accounts are given 
of the pushings and pullings, the tramplings and the tearings, 
which take place in that exclusively female crowd which waits 
and fidgets at the doors till they are thrown open. The 
pleasure of many and the dresses of not a few are quite spoilt 
Surely the Curators will do all in 


and if they should elect to open the doors of the gallery as early 
as eight o’clock, and let the fair enthusiasts drop in by ones 
and twos to their places, there are plenty of M.A.’s of 


| devoted gallantry that would volunteer to act as ticket-takers 


ty 
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at the most unearthly hours, even if it necessitated their 
bringing their breakfast and a bottle of cold tea with them. 
The arrangement for the admission of our lady visitors is really 
as bad as it can possibly be, and we know that we are only 
echoing the voice of many others when we respectfully ask the 
Curators to try some improved system. 


The Proctors have just issued the lists of candidates in the 


various schools. The names for the Great Go schools amount | 


to 219, of which only 31 are this term candidates of honours. 
The total number in the Moderation schools is 311, of wkom 71 
are in for a class. In the Mathematical schools there are 129, 
and in the Law and Modern History 72, of whom 11 and 
20 respectively are for honours. The Responsion list is not 
published yet. 
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LORD—IRISH LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT— 
THE OLD “MIDDLE MEN” — CHANGES IN IRISH 
SOCIAL LIFE—THE ENNISCORTHY CATHEDRAL—THE 
PARISH CHURCH AND GLEBE—A RECTOR WITH A 
SPORTING FAMILY—SUCCEEDED BY A RECTOR WITH 
A PENURIOUS FAMILY—THE RAMS OF GOREY—HOW 
THEY WERE CONVERTED INTO CATHOLIC PROPA- 
GAN DISTS—INTOLERANCE DISARMED. 


Tose who would understand the state of Ireland, and 
legislate for it wisely, should consider well the progress of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country since 1829, and the 
moral effect of that progress on the spirit of the community. 
When we reflect upon this we shall not feel surprised that the 
present generation of Roman Catholics, clergy and laity, in 
view of their own achievements and self-elevation, should be 
unwilling to be bound by declarations, promises, or pledges 
made by a broken-spirited race, and impoverished Church during 
the arduous struggle for emancipation. The right or wrong of 
a state of feeling is one thing, the state of facts which gives 
rise to it is another thing ; of the former it is not my province 
now to judge, the latter it is my business to report. Dr. 
Doyle did more than any prelate of his day—more, indeed, than 
all the Irish prelates put together—by his writings and influence 
to achieve the work of emancipation; but he was a man of 
energetic action as well as a powerful writer and speaker. He 
had one of those moral natures which can never rest while 
surrounded by abuses and disorders that they have the power 
to correct,—to which meanness, feebleness, and deformity are 
intolerable when there is a possibility of replacing them by 
‘dignity, power, beauty, grandeur. He was, therefore, the 
originator of that course of ecclesiastical renovation, material and 
spiritual, which has since his day produced such wonderful 
results; and his “monument in stone,” the cathedral in 
Carlow, presented a model and an example which roused 
emulation in his brethren, and showed what could be accom- 
plished under the greatest difficulties by the faith and courage 
of energetic minds. To such minds as Dr. Doyle's, indeed, 
posterity owes nearly all the good it inherits; their thoughts 
primis in blessings, in geometrical progression, to all genera- 

Ions. 

On Easter Monday, 1828, Dr. Doyle, attired in his episcopal 
robes, laid the first stone of his new cathedral. “ This splendid 
edifice,” says Mr, Fitzpatrick, “‘ was projected and attempted 
under circumstances which would have discouraged any ordinary 
person. Thatched cabins had long been used for the celebration 
of the divine mysteries, and many perscns looked to a com- 
fortable slated brick-and-mortar church as-a step in the 
march of progress more desirable than practicable. Catholi- 
cism still lay bound in penal fetters. Dr. Doyle had no funds 
collected to defray the expenses of building. His own scanty 
means and those of the clergy had been encroached upon to 
the uttermost in providing food and clothing for the famishing 
people, and in erecting school-houses for the education of the 
peasant youth. The bishop knew, however, that he who once 




















begins a work has half accomplished it, and trusting in the first 
place to Him in whose honour the cathedral was to be raised, 
and in the next to the fidelity of that flock of whom he was 
the pastor, Dr. Doyle, full of hope and manly resolution, planted 
the first stone as we have described.” He lived but six years 
after this event, and yet he had the happiness of officiating in 
it on many occasions before his death. The clergyman who 
preached his funeral sermon there exclaimed :—* How often 
on that altar have I beheld this great high priest, lofty and 
dignified as Simeon of old, when he stood in the sanctuary, 
clothed with brightness and surrounded by the glorious sons of 
Aaron.” In the Biographie Universelle there is the following 
notice of this church:—‘ La cathédrale de Carlow est sans 
contredit le plus beau monument ecclésiastique qui ait été 
élevé en Irelande dans le dix-neuviéme siécle. Depuis plusieurs 
années il ressamblait par tous les moyens qui sont & la dis- 
position d’un dignitaire de l’église, les fonds nécessaires pour 
cette belle fondation, et l’on peut dire que sans son influence 
personelle, sans l’estime_et l’admiration qu'il inspirait, la 
cathédrale serait encore dans les épures de l’architecte.” The 
late Mr. Thackeray, so satirical, if not cynical, about most 
things Irish, could not restrain his admiration of this cathedral 
when he visited the country in 1841. In the “ Irish Sketch- 
book ” he wrote :—‘ The Catholics point to the structure with 
considerable pride. It was the first, I believe, of the many 
handsome cathedrals for their worship which have been built 
of late years in this country by the noble contributions of the 
poor man’s penny, and by the untiring energies and sacrifices 
of the clergy. Bishop Doyle, the founder of the church, has 
the place of honour within it; nor, perhaps, did any Christian 
pastor ever merit the affection of his flock more than that great 
and high-minded man. He was the best champion the Catholic 
Church and cause ever had in Ireland,—in learning, and admi- 
rable kindness, and virtue, the best example to the clergy of his 
religion; and if the country is now filled with schools, where 
the humblest peasant in it can have the benefit of a liberal 
and wholesome education, it owes this great boon mainly to his 
noble exertions, and to the spirit which they awakened.” 

Dr. Doyle saw all the importance to the Catholic cause of 
the Clare election, and therefore gave O’Connell his decided 
support. A short letter from the bishop called forth from the 
great agitator the following burst of gratitude :—“If I had 
spent twenty-eight centuries instead of twenty-eight years in 
the service of my country, those sentiments expressed in that 
letter would amply reward me. One spirit animates us all, 
and we have the prayers of that truly pious prelate for our 
success. The approbation of Dr. Doyle will bring to our cause 
the united voice of Ireland. I trust it will be the vow popul, 
vow Dei.” 

The letter produced a very different effect on Lord Anglesey, 
who was then Viceroy. Enclosing it to Sir Robert Peel, he 
said:—*“I fear the Clare election will end ill. Dr. Doyle’s 
letter to Mr. O’Connell is most mischievous. I, however, still 
hope that most of the other bishops set their faces against his 
proceedings.” But another writer recorded the result in the 
following terms :—* The priesthood and people heartily united, 
and moved as one man by the magnificent appeal of the patriot 
prelate, J. K. L., stood together and could not be divided.” 
Years after, Sir Robert Peel himself acknowledged that the 
Clare election supplied the manifest proof of an abnormal and 
unhealthy condition of the public mind in Ireland—the manifest 
proof that the sense of a common grievance, and the sym- 
pathies of a common interest, were beginning to loosen the ties 
which connect different classes of men in friendly relations to 
each other,—to weaken the force of local and personal attach- 
ments, and to unite the scattered elements of society into a 
homogeneous and disciplined mass, yielding willing obedience 
to the assumed authority of superior intelligence hostile to the 
law, and to the Government which administered it.” 

These are mighty words. Mr. Thackeray remarked that 
the people pointed with pride to the Carlow cathedral. They 
do point with pride to all such edifices which have been raised 
in towering grandeur ever since in all parts of the country, 
overtopping and eclipsing the cathedrals of the Establishment. 
If British policy and Protestant principles had permitted the 
erection of Roman Catholic churches by parliamentary grants 
under the direction of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the 
Board of Works, instead of the national pride, which is a sort 
of defiance to England, there might have been inspired the 
feeling of national gratitude, while the hierarchy would have 
been content with buildings less ostentatious, and showing 
less of the spirit of rivalry in their magnitude and style of 
architecture. At the same time, these social bonds would 
have been strengthened, the loosening of which, Sir Robert 
Peel so much deplored, and which the late Fenian movement 
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has, unfortunately, proved to be very far from the condition 
that f essential to the prosperity of the country and the 
strength of the Government. The erection of parish chapels 
by the State would, perhaps, have been felt as the greatest 
boon. In some places it was difficult to get suitable sites 
from scrupulous landlords, whose consciences would not permit 
them to tolerate the erection, on their estates, of what they 
regarded as idolatrous temples. While I write, the papers 
announce a similar case in the county of Cavan. It often 
happened that the old chapels admitted the wind and rain so 
that pools of water and patches of mud were formed on the 
earthen floor, and I have seen the poor people many a time 
protecting themselves from the wet by kneeling upon bits of 





slate or upon their old hats during the celebration of mass. | 
The British Government would have pitied Hindoo worshippers | 
under such circumstances, but the Protestants of this country | 
never could be got to regard the Irish Catholics as Christians — 


of “their own flesh and blood.” We have dearly paid for our 
scruples or our bigotry in the chronic dissatisfaction of the 
Roman Catholic population, which it has cost so much to 
keep down. And nowif we were to take the new ecclesiastical 
buildings—churches, colleges, monasteries, and nunneries 


which lift high their towers and spires in almost every Irish | 


town—as the visible expression of the feeling of the hierarchy | 


towards the Protestant Establishment, it would be this,—‘“‘ You 
have kept us down as long as you could by your iniquitous 
laws and your cruel social exclusion, maintained under the 
name of Protestant ascendancy. As long as you were able, 
you held us prostrate in the dust, trampling upon us, mocking 
us, and heaping upon us contumely and scorn. We have risen 
to our feet in spite of you. We have struck off our fetters— 


to struggle against your strenuous and unrelenting opposition 
at every step of our upward progress. We owe you nothing 
but the hostility, the seeds of which your un-Christian oppres- 
sion has sown in ourhearts. Therefore, we will get above you 
if we can, and make you feel our superiority, not only in our 


How vast the sum total received by the Wallops from this 
town and neighbourhood since the abbey was given to Sir 
Henry by Queen Elizabeth! How vast the accumulation of 
property created by the tenantry during all those ages, while 
the landlord made no return whatever for the rent! Yet if the 
property went now into the Landed Estates Court, all that 
accumulated tenant property might be sold for the land- 
lord’s benefit; for I am told there are very few leases 
on the estate. That is the present law of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. In his own rich country, Lord 
Portsmouth erected buildings, kept them in repair, and 
did everything in the way of permanent improvement for his 
tenants. In Ireland, the poorer country, he did not think it 
his duty to spend a shilling in that way, but left the tenants to 
shift for themselves—to build and improve as well as they 
could. Nevertheless, the improvements which they effected, 
the land they reclaimed, the fences they made, the trees they 
planted, the houses they built, are his lordship’s property just 
as much as the same things created by his own capital are his 
property in England. This the Irish tenants have always 
regarded as a crying injustice. ‘The cry has been heard at last 
by the Imperial Government, and Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s 
Bill promises an effectual remedy; at all events, his speech 
introducing it is regarded here as the fairest and truest state- 
ment of the case ever delivered in the House of Commons. It 
should, however, be remarked, that in former times long leases 
were obtained of large farms at low rents, and that the owners 
of these farms became a race of small proprietors, called 
“middlemen,” which, although often condemned for sub-letting 
their lands at rack rents, were really a very useful portion of 


the community. They constituted the only middle class in the 
broken our manacles; we have recovered our political rights, | 


we have obtained wealth, and power, and influence, having had | 


country; they gave a great deal of employment, so that much 
of the rent was paid in labour; and they presented a form of 
social life which was really very pleasant and enjoyable, with 


_ ease and plenty, generous hospitality, and for the most part 


numbers and political power, but in those architectural monu- | 
ments which display that superiority to the eye of the world, | 


and proclaim that if you are the Church of the State, you are 
scornfully disowned and repudiated by the nation.” 


The next cathedral, I believe, in point of time, is the one | 


erected for the diocese of Ferns, in Enniscorthy. I was mis- 
taken in stating that the bishop resides there. He lives in 
Wexford, the county town, which is the great centre of religious 
influence for the diocese, coming to his cathedral, which is 
twelve miles distant, whenever his services are required. The 
owner of Enniscorthy, and of some miles of country about it, 
is the Earl of Portsmouth, who inherits his Irish estates from 
Sir Henry Wallop, Vice-Treasurer and Treasurer of War in 
Treland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was also a Lord 
Justice, and there is an inscription to his memory in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Dublin, which records that during his government in 
Ireland the Desmond wars terminated, and the head of that 
nobleman was sent to England. On his return to his own 
country in 1591, he had the honour of entertaining the Queen 
and her Court at Farley-Wallop. He could well afford to do 
80, if only from his Irish estates, which included the castle, 
manor, and abbey of Enniscorthy. The abbey has<lisappeared, 
but the castle remains, and some of the apartments in it were 
used as offices tilla recent period, when it was abandoned,—in 
consequence, it is said, of dampness which could be easily pre- 
vented. By pointing the walls and repairing the roof, it might 
be made to stand for ages yet, if only as an ornament to the 
town, as it occupies a commanding position, and is a very pic- 
turesque object when viewed from the opposite side of the 
Slaney. But it seems to be abandoned todecay. Lord Ports- 
mouth, I believe, paid the town a visit once since he succeeded 
to the title. But save the old castle which is not inhabited, and 
his agent’s residence, there are no visible proofs of his con- 
nection with the place. There is no statue erected to any of 
his ancestors ; no building nor charitable institution which bears 
the name of Wallop, or Portsmouth, or Lymington. There is 
an immense workhouse, a magnificent lunatic asylum, just 
erected, like a palace; a handsome model school, a good church, 
and a Roman Catholic cathedral; but the lord of the soil does 
not seem to have had anything to do with any of those 
buildings, or the institutions which they represent. At the 
principal hotel there are two beautiful portraits of the present 
Lord and Lady Portsmouth—a very handsome couple; but 
they were brought over by a speculator, hawked about among 
the tenants, and disposed of to them at a very high price, 


which, though unwilling to pay, they did not feel at liberty to 
refuse. 


kindly intercourse with the peasantry. This class of small 
squires, generally Protestant, and abounding most in the 
counties of the Pale, particularly Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Carlow, is fast dying out, and leaving a great chasm in society, 
not likely to be soon filled up; and it is an interesting fact, 
that by none is their loss deplored more deeply than by the Roman 
Catholic labourers, who miss the employment, the good diet, the 
rural sports, and various other advantages which attended their 


_ residence in the country. Where life was once prosperous and 


merry, where horses and hounds, as well as other live stock, were 
numerous, where “open house” was kept for visitors, all is 
now dull and dreary and silent. ‘That life is gone, like the 
venerable trees in which the noisy crows established their little 
republics, so that there is nothing now between the * real 
gentry,” as they were called, and the close-living tenant farmer, 
who is not allowed to sub-let, and who has too hard a struggle 


_ to maintain his ground to permit himself, or those depending 


on him, to indulge in the amusements and rural sports which 
formerly made Irish life so gaily picturesque. And while the 
peasantry have been thus widely separated from the upper 
class, the revival of religious zeal and activity in both the 
rival Churches has divided Protestants and Roman Catholics 
more and more, by generating sectarian feeling and mutual 
prejudice, leading to social alienation, which would be un- 
doubtedly extended and perpetuated by a denominational 
system of national education. 

The Enniscorthy Cathedral is by no means pretentious in 
its character. It occupies an elevated site on Daffry Hill, 
and has a lofty tower, but the front, which is faced with 
granite, is low. The pillars which support the arches at each 
side of the nave are also granite. The arches are painted in 
different colours, not like marble, but rather like the paper 
which we see in the halls of private dwelling-houses. The 
effect is not good. There is a striking want of taste in having 
granite pillars surmounted by such tawdry decorations, There 
are also three arches at each side of the chancel, and behind 
the high altar, which is simple, is a very large window, on 
which twenty-eight figures of saints are brightly painted. To 
the right of the chancel, where it is separated from the nave, 
stands a fine marble statue of the Virgin and Child, upon an 
elevated pedestal which is adorned with vases, containing @ 
profusion of flowers, placed there in honour of “ the Queen of 
Heaven,” to whom also is dedicated a pretty altar in alittle 
chapel to the right. Corresponding to the statue of the 
Virgin, is a very fine marble statue of St, Joseph, for which 
contributions are solicited, and a box is placed there to receive 
them. The whole of this chureh is comfortably seated, and in 
a front gallery there is a beautiful organ. Altogether the 
aspect and arrangements of this church show that comfort and 


| economy and adaptation to the actual wants of the population 
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were the objects of its founders, rather than ostentatious 
display or architectural pretension. 

The Protestants of Enniscorthy have a very respectable 
church, comparatively new, with a good tower and a lofty 
spire, which appears to great advantage at the north side of 
the Slaney; but the building is comparatively lost to view in 
the town itself, being partly buried in a small ill-kept grave- 
yard, with a dismal dead wall and some old ruinous houses 
separating it from the narrow street. It accommodates 700 
people, and is very well attended, the present incumbent being 
the Rev. Dr. Corvan. There is no regard whatever paid to 
internal ornamentation. The pews are dingy and dirty, and I 
noticed but one monument in the church, a modest tablet to 
the memory of Mr. Jacob. The glebe-house and grounds are 
among the best to be found in the country. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the situation, with the famous Vinegar- 


hill in the background, which witnessed such a bloody struggle | 


in 1798, the walls of the windmill from which the rebels were 
hanged still surviving as a monument of that terrible religious 
conflict. In front winds the river Slaney, clear as crystal, 
through the greenest of pastures, its banks on either side 
adorned with villas and beautifully wooded grounds, and in 
the distance rise Mount Leinster and Blackstairs, a lofty range, 
which separates the counties of Wexford and Carlow. The 
glebe consists of abont forty acres of very good land, and the 
plantations about it are very fine and kept in excellent order. 
The rent-charge is upwards of £1,000 a year, the gross income 
being £1,080, and the net £653. Forty years ago the incum- 
bent of this fine living was Mr. Radcliffe, who lived in splendid 
style, and kept two first-class hunters in his stables, with which 
his son followed the hounds two or three times a week. The 
old Protestant inhabitants state that Mrs. Radcliffe spent 
money at a rate that would have soon emptied all the banks 
in the town, and that on one occasion she lost by gambling in 
Dublin £300, her carriage, and a pair of horses. Whether 
these stories are true or false, it is certain that the living was 
sequestrated for debt, and that the incumbent was confined to 
his house except on Sundays. Under such circumstances the 
Protestants of the parish must have been sadly neglected, and 
been kept together, as in many other places, much more by 
intense hatred of Popery than by a knowledge of their religion. 
Until within the last two or three years, however, the parish 
had been well worked by an excellent minister, the Very Rev. 
Denis Brown, Dean of Emly, one of the most esteemed 
leaders of the Evangelical party, who enjoyed the living for 
about twenty years. As under the Radcliffe +égime extrava- 
gance was the order of the day, so under the Brown régime 
economy was carried to an extreme. The rector, who was very 
pious, had ample means of indulging his benevolent feelings, 
while he was surrounded by many poor people much needing 
his help, especially in the famine time. But according to the 
account of my informant, an aged and respectable Protestant 
parishioner, the golden apples were guarded by three most 
vigilant dragons—the clergyman’s wife and two daughters, who 
always severely questioned needy visitors, demanding what they 
wanted with the minister, declaring that he could not be seen, 
and ordering them off the premises. With much sweetness of 
manner, he was very unsocial, and some years ago he solemnly 
warned the assembled clergy in Dublin against accepting invi- 
tations from their parishioners, quoting Prov. xxiii. 1—3. The 


families of Protestant pastors are often very useful in helping | 


on the work of Christian civilization, but they are sometimes 
unfortunately its greatest hindrances. 

Enniscorthy is six miles from Ferns, and it was Sir Henry 
Wallop, successor to the Enniscorthy Abbot, that assisted his 
countryman, Bishop Ram, to wallop the natives. into con- 


formity (I do not mean to convey that this is the origin of | 


the word). Before passing from this part of the country, 
however, I raust fulfil my promise, and give, in a few sentences, 
some account of the conversion of the great Protestant family 
which the bishop founded—the Rams of Gorey, which has 
been the subject of a bad controversial novel, written by a lady, 
and containing an immense quantity of venomous bigotry, 
“Poisoners and Propagandists.” The novelist ascribes the 
whole work to the wicked intrigues of the Jesuits ; but it might 
be easily accounted for without their agency. Dean Newland 
obtained in Dublin as his curate a highly-gifted young man of 
poetic temperament, the son of a man of genius, the late Mr. 
Kirk, the sculptor. This young gentleman was carried away 
by the Puseyite movement in England, and circulated the 
“Tracts for the Times ” far and wide amongst the Protestants 
of the parish, and the surrounding district. He was a great 
favourite with the Rams, and his enthusiasm was contagious. 
Mrs. Ram, sister to the Countess of Enniskillen, a most accom- 
plished lady, of highly cultivated taste, having an intense love 








of the beautiful in art and nature, and charmed with what she 
saw of it in the churches of Italy, lent all the influence of the 
family to farther the revival the curate had set on foot: and 
the dean was not strongminded or independent enough to resist 
the innovations. In the parish church the reading desk and 
pulpit gave way to the lectern, the communion table to an 
altar, the black pulpit gown to a surplice, the unmusical 
responses to intoning and chanting. But the stubborn Pro- 
testantism of Gorey would not so easily give way. ‘The sons 
and daughters of the men who had lavishly shed their blood 
in the battles with “ papists” in 1798, were not to be capti- 
vated with ceremonies which they contemptuously describe as 
the “ mummeries of superstition, and the rags of Popery,” nor 
were they to be persuaded to accept them by the influence of 
their landlord’s wife, though she were an angel from heaven, 
and, indeed, she was very like one. Accordingly the parish 
church was deserted. Mr. Kirk, foiled in his attempts at 


| renaissance, went in disgust to England, where he obtained 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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a good living, which he soon after relinquished, and became 
a priest in that Church where so many of his Tractarian 
brethren sought the full gratification of their spiritual longings. 
The Rams went abroad, and ultimately approached the same 
fountain to quench their spiritual thirst. Henceforth, Mrs. 
Ram became an intensely ardent propagandist of Catholicism. 
Along the shaded walks, and among the great old ancestral 
trees of Ramsfort, every one of which seemed consecrated to 
Protestantism, im secula seculorwm, appeared at every turn.a 
beautiful cross, a full length figure of the Saviour, or a lovely 
statue of the Virgin. A new Roman Catholic church was 
erected in the town; a nunnery, with schools amply endowed, 
sprang up as if by magic; Sisters of Mercy and long-robed 
priests promenaded in all directions about the demesne; religious 
Jétes of all sorts were the order of the day—and so it still con- 
tinues. After these changes were effected, the bad feeling 
which they had produced was exasperated to the utmost by 
the preaching of a new curate, the Rev. Robert S. Dean, a 
red-hot zealot of the Evangelical school, an eloquent man, but 
exceedingly violent, intemperate, and controversial in his pulpit 
harangues. This was the state in which poor Dean Newland left 
the parish when he died. His present successor, Dean Atkins, 
seems admirably adapted to heal wounded feelings on both sides ; 
and to show what may be done by a really judicious clergyman, 
who acts in a Christian spirit, I may mention that Mr. Ram 
now contributes liberally to Church objects, and that on a late 
occasion, when one of Mrs. Ram’s converts, who was dying,—a 
young man who was a servant in her house,—repented of his 
change, and insisted on receiving the last rites from the Pro- 
testant clergyman, the Roman Catholics, who under other 
circumstances would have riotously resisted his interment in 
Protestant ground, attended his funeral in large numbers, per- 
fectly satisfied that the change was real, and that no unfair 
means had been used to bring him back to the Established 
Church. There is an important lesson in this fact. Protest- 
antism loses nothing, but gains everything, by justice and 
gentleness, and by acting in the spirit of Christian toleration. 








THE PARISH OF KILLERMOGH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In your correspondent’s letter on the “ Diocese of O-sory,” 
the parish of Killermogh is mentioned .as illustrating the proportion 
between ‘“ work and reward” in this diocese, the income being £461, 
and the Anglican population twenty-four. Your correspondent wae, I 
am sure, not aware, that this parish has been endowed with a valuable 
glebe by the Fitzpatrick family, who are patrons of the living, the 


| tithe rent-charge being £100. The fact that the income of this living 





is owing to the munificence of a private family removes it from the 
category of “ abuses.” " 

I may add, that the average congregation attending Killermogh 
church is fifty-five, the actual attendance is often considerably larger. 
As it is your evident wish to state the “ whole truth,” I feel sure you 
will insert this letter from An Ossory Vicag. 








FINE ARTS. 


STUDIES OF ITALIAN ART. * 


Tne series of large water-colour paintings which are exhibited 
in New Burlington Street by Mr. Hadwen Wheelwright, under 
the modest title of “Studies of Italian Art,” appear to us to be 
one of the most interesting and valuable illustrations of the kind 
that have ever been made. We can recall nothing in the shape of 
copies of the old masters which can for a moment be put in com- 
parison with them, whether it be for accuracy in catching the true 
spirit and manner of a painter, for rich and brilliant tone and 
purity of colour, or for the judicious selection of examples. We 
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are presented here with a connected series, showing what was the 
gradual progress of painting from the time of decadence that 
followed the fall of Roman power and the struggle of early Chris- 
tian art in the primitive efforts of the catacomb paintings, to the 
splendid perfection of the era of the great immortals of Italian art, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. The examples of those 

eat painters consist of ‘ the Madonna of S. Onofrio,” by Leo- 
nardo; “ the Holy Family” from the Uffizi, by Michael Angelo ; and 
by Raphael, “ the Sybils,” fresco, entire, with a head of the actual 
size ; “the Fornarina,” the same size as the picture ; his portrait, by 
himself, and the two Doni portraits. Really the design of such an 
undertaking speaks highly for the taste of the artist, to say nothing 
of the admirable perfection of his work and the critical ability with 
which he has perceived the peculiar style of each master. 


difficulties of travel ; the arduous nature often of the actual work, 
sometimes to be followed by lamplight in damp underground 


vaults, at others mounted on a high scaffolding in some lofty | 
_ possessed by Cimabue, notwithstanding the difficulty he had in ex- 
| pressing it. The child in the Cimabue picture is of a noble birth, but 
in the Rico di Candia it is almost African in feature. 


church, must have employed an amount of energy and devotion to 
the task deserving of the highest respect, especially in these times 
when such love for art is not over common amongst painters. 

The picture that first attracts the eye is the famous antique 
fresco, or rather stucco-painting, which every one has admired in 
the ante-room of the Vatican library as the ‘‘ Nozze Aldobrandini,” 
so called, more Italiano, from its being found on the Esquiline 
among the ruins of the Arch of Gallienus, and upon the property 
of the Aldobrandini family. This was in 1606, and when a Pope 
of the name, Clement VIII., ruled at the Vatican. It was taken 


to the Vatican from the Villa Aldobrandini in 1818, when | 


Pius VII. bought the picture of Cardinal Aldobrandini. Those 
who have not seen ancient frescoes can form little idea of the 
perfect state in which this has been preserved; and the fine drawing 
which Mr. Wheelwright has made to half the size of the fresco 
conveys as good an impression of the original as it is possible to 
obtain. The size of this drawing is about 4 feet 6 by 1 foot 8 inches. 
It is an oblong composition of ten figures in three groups, which 
in the fresco are about 16 inches high, the centre group being 
formed of the wife and her bridesmaid by the side of the couch, 
and the husband, a ruddy figure crowned with ivy and grapes, 
seated idly on the ground near. On the left, female attendants 
prepare perfume and others refreshments ; while on the right are 
two graceful figures of musicians, one striking the lyre with the 
plectrum. Winckelmann has named the subject as the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. The style is completely Roman, though of 
the best time, when the exquisite grace of the figures of the Greek 
artists was preserved. The colouring is remarkable, and the facile 
touch with which every line is given shows what mastery these 
painters possessed over all the technicalities that they were 
acquainted with. Most of the paintings found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum are inferior to this, though we are not to suppose 
that the works of renowned painters like Polygnotus or Parrhasius 
were not immensely beyond this in expression and beauty 
of colouring. Mr. Wheelwright’s copy appears to be most 
faithfully done, and it has the interest of being by far the 
largest and best yet made of this very important work of ancient 
inting. Near to this is a charming specimen of Roman house- 
ecorator’s work, in a lunette filled with figures of cupids driving 
cars with tigers, horses, and goats ; the animals are touched with 
great spirit, and show the perfect knowledge the Romans had 
acquired of the supple forms of wild beasts from their displays in 
the Colosseum. We see the extraordinary power the Roman artist 
had in representing wild animals in the wonderful sculptured 
animals of every kind almost, carved in coloured marbles, which 
fill one whole gallery in the Vatican. This drawing, which is half 
the size of the original, is about six feet long; it represents the 
inferior work of the first century. The original is in the Vatican, 
and was found in the baths of Titus. In close comparison with 
these antiquities we have a most interesting early Christian fresco 
from the catacombs of S. Calixtus, at Rome, a work of the sixth 
century preserved in the Vatican, the subject of which is the last 
supper. The disciples represented as half figures of young men, 
all of the same conventional style of feature in two types, the one 
bearded, the other “imberbis”, are arranged on each side of 
Christ, who holds the roll of the Gospel in the left hand, and takes 
the hand of the disciple next him with the other, in the peculiar 
stiff manner of the art of the time. The head of Christ is very 
fine, considering the period ; it has the double-pointed beard, and is 
one of the earliest instances of the Nimbus. The very earliest heads 
of Christ in the catacomb paintings were completely adopted from 
the classic forms representing Orpheus or Apollo. This drawing 
will have great interest for the archeologist in art, in being so 
exact a copy and of the same size as the original. 

At this point in the series, we come to the dark ages and the 
Iconoclastic period, when alf that had been derived from the early 
Christian artists from classic teaching had been lost, and though 
the ivory carvers of the Diptychs and the manuscript-painters whose 
works escaped the general destruction, preserved something of 
their classic refinement, yet the paintings of the churches which 
remain show but a return to the most primitive modes of represen- 
tation. In the picture taken from one of the most perfectly 

reserved of those discovered in 1862, in the crypt beneath the 
hurch of St. Clemente at Rome, we have an example of work of 
the tenth century, with all the black outlines of painted glass, the 
faces, all in full but one, with the same eyes and noses for all, and 
the shaven crowns of the monks all represented in precisely the 
sime decided lines of a conventional painter working by rule. The 





The | 
labour extending over a lengthened period, with all the risks and | 
| to their types of head for their deities. But we observe in the head 
| of the infant Saviour, and in those of the angels supporting the 





close resemblance to the early enamels and mosaics will also be 
noticed in this curious picture. It represents St. Clement perform- 
ing mass, and his name appears in Roman characters placed in the 
Byzantine manner, as well as that of the benefactor to the church, 
who paid for these pictures, one BENO de Rapiza. The stride that 
art made at the end of the next two centuries when Cimabue arose, 
is seen to be wide indeed, when we compare this picture and even 
one of two centuries later, a Virgin and Child, which hangs near 
it, by Andrea Rico di Candia, a Byzantine of the twelfth century, 
and which comes from the picture in the Uffizi gallery. The 
colossal Virgin of Cimabue, No. 6 in the series, which was carried 
in triumphal procession to the church of St. Maria Novella, where 
it is still to be seen, is in the head almost a copy of that in the pic- 
ture by Rico di Candia, as though the painter felt bound to adhere 
to the strict model of his school, as the ancient Greek sculptors did 


curious ornamental chair of the Virgin, how beautiful was the ideal 


Giotto, the 
great pupil of Cimabue, marks the Rennaissance of painting far 
more impressively than his master. His power is not so well 
represented in this series as it should have been, and we find it 
hard to put up with the two little examples of his hand from the 
set of twenty-four painted upon the wardrobe of the sacristy of 
Santa Croce, which Mr. Wheelwright has chosen from the gallery 
of the Academia of Florence. Although we gain some idea of his 
power of expression in them, yet no one can form any conception 
from these of Giotto as he appears in the Arena Chapel at Padua, 
or the church at Assisi. A picture by Giottino (‘Tomaso Guidi), his 
great imitator and pupil, who was called the “Scimia della 
Natura,” from his facility of imitating, may be regarded as con- 
veying some better idea of the great style of Giotto, his earnestness 
and solemnity, with much grandeur of feeling, as well as sweetness. 
This is the altar-piece painted for the Church of S. Remy, Florence, 
which is in the Uffizi. 

Part of the immense fresco by Simone Memmi, in the S. Maria 
Novella, Florence, is one of the most interesting pictures in the 
collection, from its containing the portraits of Giotto and Cimabue, 
two earnest, strongly imaginative Florentine faces, which Mr. 
Wheelwright has had the judgment and good taste to paint by 
themselves, and of the actual size in the fresco, which is about the 
size of life. 


Orcagna (Andrea Cione), one of the greatest lights of the four- 


_ teenth century, is represented by a superb copy, about half the size 


of the celebrated altar-piece of the Strozzi Chapel in the S. Maria 
Novella, Florence, which bears the date and signature of the great 
painter-sculptor, 1357. Here we see beauty and fine expression in 
the heads, and a noble treatment of the figure, with great improve- 
ment in composition, to be seen especially in the little pictures 
introduced in the compartments of the predella. The colouring, 
with all the magnificent adornment of gilding, is admirably well 
given in this drawing. The catalogue, which we should say here is 
written by Mr. George Redford, reminds us that it is now con- 
sidered that Orcagna did not paint the famous frescoes of the 
Campo Santo, so long attributed to him by Vasari, but that those 
are probably the work of the brothers Lorenzetti, of Sienna. We 
may pass by the curiously literal pictures of the Creation and the 
Deluge, from the frescoes by Paclo Uccello and Dello Delli, with 
the remark that they show the growing disposition towards 
natural study, and the application of the laws of perspective 
and shadow, which were gradually bringing so much to the 
technical resources of the painters who followed Orcagna. 
As illustrating this enlargement of the study of the painters of the 
time, the series might have been rendered more complete by some 
examples of Benozzo Gozzoli—as, for instance, the group from the 
large fresco of the “ Vineyard, with Noah and his family,” which 
is on the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa. Other examples might 
well have been selected from these frescoes, which undoubtedly 
exercised great influence upon the art of the time. Here we 
approach the opening of the grand era of Masaccio and Filippino 
Lippi, whom Raphael himself came to study, and from whom he 
did not disdain to borrow some of his figures. We must, however, 
for the present reserve any remarks upon this part of this mot 
interesting series, with the expression of unqualified praise to the 
artist for the examples which he has selected for his studies. In our 
opinion these copies are studies in the highest sense, for they have 
all the stamp of being the work of a deep and feeling student 
gifted with no ordinary powers. Such is the importance and value 
of copies of this excellence, that one feels at once the desire that 
all students of art should see them, and if Italian art can teach, 
and is worth studying, the South Kensington authorities ought not 
to neglect such an opportunity of adding to their educational 
resources in art. 








MUSIC. 


Tux return of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska to Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has given a fresh feature of interest tothe performances, the lady being 
an especial favourite there. Although we cannot consider her as 
an artist of the first-class, her vocalization being frequently rather 
of the daring than the finished order, she is yet a singer of excep- 
tional power, with a voice and style suited rather to dazzle by 
brilliant effects than to charm by expression or satisfy by com- 
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pleteness. Her Lucia and Amina continue to exercise the same 
attraction as during last season. Signor Mongini maintains, 
although he has scarcely improved, the favourable impression which 
he made on his first appearance. From what we have already said 
of this gentleman it might have been anticipated that he would be 
more successful in the part of Edgardo than in that of Elvino—his 
style being melodramatic and demonstrative rather than refined 
and expressive, 


At the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Vilda rather advances 
than recedes in favour with her public—her Norma having now 
the advantage of being associated with the Adalgisa of Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and the Pollio of Signor Naudin. M. 
Faure has also returned, resuming his part of Mephistopheles, in 
which he is unequalled—no disparagement being hereby implied 
of the admirable performance of Signor Attri in the absence of the 
original representative of the character. 


The special concert of the past week has been that of Mdlle. 
Pauline Lucca, on Monday, when all the principal artists of the 
Royal Italian Opera company participated in the performance of a 
long and varied programme, which also included some excellent 
pianoforte playing by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and the clever perform- 
ance of a juvenile artist (Master Ernest Bonnay) on a small 
instrument of percussion named a Xylophone. Signor Nicolini, 
the new tenor, made his debdt on this occasion, and displayed 
much vocal merit, of which, however, as of his dramatic powers, 
we shall shortly be better able to judge on his forthcoming stage 
appearance, 


The third concert of the New Philharmonic Society was held on 
Wednesday, with the following programme :— 


PART I, 
Ee | a a Schumann. 
Aria, “ Che pur aspro” (Il Seraglio), Mdlle. Titiens Mozart. 


Aria, “Salve! dimora” (Faust), Signor Gardoni... Gounod. 
PUREUEEY STMPUEEEE «..covncinesntnesniedbsedensaiounnianil Beethoven. 
Duetto, ** Da quel di’ (Linda di Chamounix), Mdlle. 

Titiens and Signor Gardoni ...................0cce000s Donizetti. 
Aria, “In diesen heil’gen Hallen” (Il Flauto Magico), 

SEGUE EG. con cddtvsupescetchenyevvcevecsdadast dss Mozart. 
Overture (Semiramide)...............cccccssscesececseeees Rossini. 

PART II, 

Concerto in G Minor, Pianoforte, Madame Arabella 

GOORTIORG sin n09.0+1nsen-cpnbsonaneaheperebeus tapeiadll st Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “ Sin dall’ e Jd pit tenera uniti” (Iphigenia), 

OE SERIIIE i nes «cocsnsniecsinn cvedensiibidhaiahia Ges Gluck. 
Aria, “ Bell’ raggio,” Mdlle. Titiens .................. Rossini. 
REY reef Beethoven. 


Schumann’s gloomy prelude to Byron’s gloomy drama is, like 
most of the more ambitious works of that composer, an instance of 
grand and elevated imagination, marred by frequent intervals of 
laboured crudeness. A-tendency to over-elaboration and pro- 
longation beyond the sustaining power of his genius, leads to an 
inevitable impression of disappointment at the close of a work in 
reality containing many beauties of a high order. Had Schumann 
exercised that power of self-retrenchment so essential to all 
authors—had he known what to expunge as well as what to write 
—many of his productions, including the overture to “‘ Manfred,” 
would have taken a higher place as finished works of art than they 
are now probably destined to hold. Some of the passages in this 
very overture are such as scarcely any other composer but Beethoven 
could have written ; but there is a want of that completeness, that 
unity of conception, which is scarcely ever wanting in art-works 
of the highest order. It is this defect which gives vantage-ground 
to the detractors of Schumann, who, nevertheless, was a composer 
of great although unequal genius. His overture on this occa- 
sion had the advantage of being better played than the other 
orchestral pieces of the evening—a fact difficult to account for, con- 
sidering the excessive difficulty and comparative strangeness of the 
music. The band was generally coarse and undecided in execu- 
tion—faults which must be attributable to the conductor, not 
to the instrumentalists themselves, these being almost identical 
with the performers of the Royal Italiau Opera band. There are few 
things which Madame Arabella Goddard plays better than Men- 
delssohn’s first concerto—the strength of wrist, elasticity of finger, 
and unflagging spirit which it demands, offering no difficulties to 
the exhaustless powers of this artist. Rapid as is the pace required 
in the first and last movements of this concerto, Madame Goddard 
rather exceeds it; some moderation in this respect, and a little 
_ exaggerated contrast of forte and piano would, to our thinking, 
ret been improvements in what was nevertheless a very fine per- 
ormance. [dlle. Titien’s solo was a brilliant execution of a piece 
5 iring a voice of exceptional compass and special executive powers. 
— the song of the Queen of a (in the “ Zauberflote”), it 

ct some impress of the antiquated style in its high staccato and 
Scale passages—both songs having been written for the display of 
rk vp singers of the past century. Signor Gardoni, always a 
a ed singer, could scarcely gain in style, but he certainly has 
. anced in power during recent seasons, and has never sung better 
T more effectively than on the present occasion. Herr Rokitanski’s 
ponderous bass voice is heard to better advantage in such airs as 

a from the “ Zauberfléte” than in pieces requiring executive 
qualities, which so heavy a voice can scarcely possess ; he gave the 
Priest's song very effectively, proving the downward extent of his 
compass by ending on the lower E. 








Mr. Leslie’s extra and final concert of the season took place on 
Thursday week, when the choir sustained its high reputation by its 
refined singing of various choral pieces. 


An operatic season, under the management of Madame Jenny 
Bauer, was commenced at the New Surrey Theatre on Monday— 
the company including some of the singers of the late Royal 
English Opera establishment. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Cuartes KEAN have returned to the Princess’s 
Theatre, after a three years’ tour in Australia and America, and 
were enthusiastically welcomed on their opening night-—Thursday, 
May 17th. They selected for their reappearance Shakespeare's 
“ Henry VIIL.,” and they could hardly have made a better choice. 
Mr. Kean’s Cardinal Wolsey is one of his most artistic and impres- 
sive impersonations, and Mrs, Kean’s Queen Katherine is a piece 
of natural and not over-stained acting. The general cast of the 
piece is tolerable, and there is a fair allowance of pageantry, and a 
surfeit of trumpets. 


Mr. Fechter has revived the “ Corsican Brothers” at the Lyceum 
with great scenic taste and splendour. His version follows the 
original more closely than the adaptation prepared for Mr. Charles 
Kean, at the Princess’s, in 1851, by Mr. Boucicault. Mr. Fechter 
was the representative of the two mysterious brothers in Paris 
when the author, Alexandre Dumas, first produced the piece at the 
ThéAtre Historique, in 1846. The great clearness and interest of 
the story fully accounts for its popularity. 


When a publisher buys a literary work for a particular purpose, 
and then, waiting for the death of the author, uses it for some other 
purpose which is injurious to the author’s reputation, he commits 
a moral if not a legal wrong. The late Mr. Sheridan Knowles has 
been so treated this week at the Strand Theatre (unwittingly, no 
doubt, by the managers of that house), by the production of a 
mutilated blank verse libretto, written twenty-four years ago, to 
be set to music by Mr. Benedict. This work has been cut down 
to two acts, shorn of its songs, and thrust upon the stage to do duty 
as a serious drama. It is called “ Alexina, or True unto Death,” 
the scene is laid in Russia, and it has been liberally mounted. 


“ La Belle Héléne,” one of M. Offenbach’s latest and most popu- 
lar operettas, was produced last Monday at the Alhambra (the 
Theatre of Varieties), by special contract with the English repre- 
sentatives of the composer, in the mutilated form prescribed by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Act of Parliament. Though Mr. Strange 
is only able to give a “selection” from the work, and his executants 
are compelled to stand on the stage like a mixed boarding-school 
in sombre evening dress, this is the first time that the music has 
been publicly performed in this country. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
Act of Parliament had the effect of keeping the public out of 
Gounod’s “ Faust” for six or seven years, and“ La Belle Héléne” 
ought to have been heard in London at least a year ago. As mat- 
ters now stand, however, those who are willing to arrange with 


| M. Offenbach cannot perform the opera in a dramatic shape, 
and those who can so perform it by Act of Parliament will not 








arrange with the composer. M. Offenbach is injured, the public 
are injured, and no one is benefited who ought to be benefited. 


The Theatrical Licenses Committee sat on the “Oaks Day,” 
apparently for the sole purpose of asking Mr Knowles, of Man- 
chester—unquestionably one of the most shopkeeping theatrical 
managers in England—whether he liked unlimited competition in 
his particular business. Of course, he answered no; and echoed 
the well-worn theatrical cries about the degradation of the drama 
and the destruction of actors that would result from any change 
in the present restrictive licensing system. It came out in evidence 
that the Free-Trade Hall in Manchester has a dramatic licence— 
the local magistrates in this case being more liberal than the Lord 
Chamberlain is to the St. James’s Hall, London. 

Beyond the limit of twenty miles round the metropolis no license 
is required for “ music and dancing ;” and the only check the 
magistrates have on the music-halls is in granting or refu-ing a 
wine and spirit license. 


Miss Helen Faucit will give her generous aid to the Committee 
of the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, by reading the drama of 
“ Ulysses” (to which is wedded Gounod’s music) at the concert on 
behalf of the Institution, on the 8th of June. By this benevolent 
effort in the cause of charity, an unusual opportunity of hearing 
this accomplished lady will be afforded to the public. 








SCIENCE. 





TueERE is no subject of higher interest to the philosophic zoologist 
than that of the development of the crustacea. The class is such a 
large one, embraces such a number of different types, is so widely 
distributed, and exhibits such strange cases of metamorphosis in 
some of its members, that it has always received attention from 
those who desired to establish the scientific claims of zoology. 
Recently the group has been well explored by the veteran Gerbi, 
who now publishes the results of his investigation in the form of 
a comprehensive essay, which has been presented to the French 
Academy. From this memoir the folluwing conclusions may be 
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athered as those at which the distinguished author has arrived :-— 
(1.) The larvee of species belonging to the genera Maia, Homarus, 
Pisa Palinurus, Portunus Gonoplax, Cancer, Palemon, and pro- 
bably those of many others, all undergo a first moult immediately 
after leaving the egg, and this gives them a form different from that 
which they had while in ovo. (2.) None of the species belonging 
to the divisions Podopthalmia and Edriopthalmia, which M. Gerbi 


has observed, exhibit, when first they leave the egg, any character | 


indicative of the section to which they belong ; and all of them 
are provided with transitory appendages, which give them a 
mode of locomation different from that which they have when in 
the perfect state ; their appendages remain till about the fifth or 
sixth month, and then disappear by becoming atrophied. (3.) In 
some species it is ‘only at the fifth, and in others at the sixth 
month after birth that the general form and external organs of the 
adult become developed. It is owing to the existence of their 
various intermediate states of ee that we have so many 
false species and genera, and doubtful families, and as in the case 
of the larve of Palinurus, an entire family which should not 
exist. (4. Although very different from the mature forms, colour, 
and in the arrangement of the transitory organs which are attached 
to the last segment of the abdomen, certain characters by which it 
may be known to what species they belong. (5.) The stomach of 
the larve is simply provided with spinules and vibratory cilia. 
(6.) In all crustacean larve, which at first is composed of two simple 
culs-de-sac, there is clearly a diventiculum of the intestinal canal. 
(7.) The marine larve all breathe by the skin. (8.) This mode of 
respiration involves a difference in the mode of the circulation. 
(9.) The central nervous system of the larve has a different arrange- 
ment from that of the perfect crustaceans. (10.) Finally, the re- 
productive apparatus is absent in all the larve. 


The International Botanical Congress held its meetings on 
Wednesday and Thursday. There was a large gathering of 
botanical savans ; an address of some importance was delivered 
in French by the illustrious De Candolle, and was printed in three 
or four languages for the benefit of visitors of different nationalities, 
and was followed by various communications upon the subject of 
botany and vegetable physiology. 


Although the cattle plague has reached Ireland, the disease 
has, owing to the prompt measures of the authorities, been 
confined to the district of Drennan, in which it first appeared. 
But the cases recorded have been those of rinderpest there 
an be no doubt, for in addition to the evidence of Pro- 
fessor Fergusson, we have the independent testimony of Dr. 
M’Call, who has examined the bodies of the animals which died 
of it. Various rumours have reached us of the appearance of the 
cattle plague in other parts of Ireland, but on examination they 
seem to be unfounded. 


The question has been raised, What is the cause of the apparent 
downfall of the Royal Agricultural Society ? This Association, which 
wught to be one of the most important the country possesses, has, 
for the last few years, been steadily lesing its members. The roll 
which in 1848, if we remember rightly, numbered 10,000 names, 
can now hardly boast half as many. In an article on the subject 
in the Daily Telegraph of Thursday, the writer suggests that it may 
‘be due to the anomaly of a council composed of men of title and 
Members of Parliament representing agricultural John Bull, but 
this cannot be the reason. To us it seems more probable that the 
cause lies in the support which the Society gave to gentlemen of 
unscientific repute, who propagated certain theories with a view to 
trading therein, to the exclusion of those who, from purely philan- 
thropic motives, desired to advance agricultural science. An 
association whose object should be to ventilate all questions 
relating to the theory and practice of agriculture, could not hope 
to prosper, or to retain the confidence of the public, when it gave 
its countenance to one particular set of opinions, without any 
investigation of others. 


Dr. F. Cingnet, in a letter to the editor of the Annales d’ Occu- 
listique, pretends that ke has seen the blood-discs circulating in the 
— of the frog’s eye with the aid of a small concave mirror 
only. 

The poisonous principle of mushrooms (amanatine) has been 
separated by M. Letellier, who has tried it experimentally on dogs, 
and found its action somewhat similar to that of narceine, one of 
the principles of opium. 


Hyposulphite of soda bids fair to supersede quinine in the treat- 
ment of ague. An American physician, Dr. Leavit, who has tried 
it, found it to produce more satisfactory results than the much 
favoured alkaloid of Jesuit’s bark. According to a statement in 
Les Mondes, rectified benzole may be used instead of alcohol in 
the prese vation of anatomical preparations, natural history 
specimens, Xc. 

M. Nobel, so well known for his researches on nitro-glycerine, 
denies that this agent was the cause of the late terrible explosion at 
Colon. He states that the blasting oil requires a temperature of 
300° before exploding, and that had it been on board the vessel 
which was recently destroyed, it would have blown the bottom out, 
a result which did not occur. 


The third and last Report of the Catile Plague Commissioners 
‘has been issued. . 


Ina paper lately published in the German Zettschrift fiir Chemie, | 
Mulder states that when common salt is heated with coal in a gas | 


retort, it is volatilized to the extent of sixty per cent. 








| get it to stand over with liberty to apply.” 





A very simple binocular instrument, for determining astigmatism 
of the eyes, has been devised by M. Javal, and is now manufactured 
by M. Nachet of Paris. 








Screntiric Merrtines. — Tuesday : — The Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 9 p.m. The President’s Annual Conversazione. 
Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. “On Popular Errors 
concerning Australia,’ by Hon. Chas. Gavan Duffy. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Ar an informal meeting of the shareholders in Overend, Gurney, 


| & Co. (Limited), held on Wednesday, the following resolution was 


adopted :—‘‘ That this meeting be adjourned, and a committee formed, 
with Mr. Kingscote as chairman, to communicate with the directors 
and liquidators, and make a report as early as possible of their recom- 
mendation, and to take such steps as they may be advised and deem 
requisite to withdraw the petition from the Court of Chancery, or to 
During the proceedings.a 
letter from Mr. David Barclay Chapman, a former partner, having 
reference to the operations of the old firm, was read; and it was 
mentioned, on the authority of Mr. H. E. Gurney, that the stoppage 
was entirely owing to the lock up of £2,800,000 in the transferred 
securities. 


The Secretary of State for India has given notice that the amount 
for which tenders for bills of exchange will be received at the Bank of 
England, on Wednesday, the 6th proximo, will be 32,50,000 rs., of 
which not more than 12,00,000 rs. will be drawn on the Government 
of Bombay. 


A petition for the winding up of the Bank of London by the Court 
of Chancery has been presented by the directors, and it is understood 
that a meeting of the shareholders will be immediately convened, to 
decide upon the best mode of liquidation. 


An arrangement has been made between the Consolidated Bank 
and the Bank of London, whereby the Consolidated Bank will protect 
the current and deposit accounts of the customers of the Bank of Lon- 
don. The business will be carried on without interruption as here- 
tofore in Threadneedle-street and Charing-cross, to which premises the 
Consolidated Bank will forthwith be removed. 


The stoppage is announced of Robinson, Longton, & Co., a small 
banking firm of Manchester, in connection with the European Bank; 
also of Messrs. Luckie, merchants, of Fenchurch-street, with liabilities 
of about £70,000; and Messrs. Kynaston, Sutherland, & Co., colonial 
brokers, Mincing-lane, with liabilities estimated at £100,000. 


The following circular has been issued by Messrs. Gellatly, Han- 
key, and Sewell :—“ 27, Leadenball-street, May 22. Sir,—We regret 
to inform you that in consequence of disappointments in the receipt 
of monies upon which we had relied, we have found it necessary in 
the interests of all parties tosuspend payment. Our books have been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Kemp, Cannan, Ford, and Co., the 
accountants, to prepare a statement of our affairs; and we have no 
doubt that the report of those gentlemen will confirm our expectation 
of a considerable surplus. In the meantime arrangements have been 
made to prevent any interruption to our shipping business, in which 
we hope to meet with continued support.—We remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
GeLuaTLy, HaNKEY, and Sewer..”—It will interest many of the 
connections of the house to hear that arrangements have been made 
for continuing the shipping business under the name of Gellatly, 
Hankey, Sewell, and Co. 


Mr. C. F. Kemp, of the firm of 0. F. Kemp, Cannan, Ford, & Co., 
accountants, has been appointed official liquidator of the Central Cor- 
poration. 


It is stated that the Earl of Clarendon has recently addressed,a 
note to the Greek Government regarding the English debts of 
1824 and 1826, of which his lordship suggests a settlement. to be 
necessary. 


‘he dividend money for the 3 per cent. Mexican Joan has arrived in 
Paris, and is in the hands of Count Germiny and the other Mexican 
commissioners. It will be transmitted to Mesers. Baring as the time 
of payment approaches. 


Mesers. Fruhling and Goschen announce that the fally paid-up 
scrip of the Egyptian Government Railways Debenture Loan will ‘be 
exchanged against the bonds on and after the 24th inst. 


The London and North Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week an increase of £7,917 over last year; the Great Northern an 
increase of £5,225; the Great Western an increase of £11,930; the 
Great Eastern an increase of £5,792; the London and South Western 
an increase of £10,498; and the Midland an increase of £7,317. 


We extract the following from Travers’ Circular :—* In the recent 
panic the chief feature has been the high point at which our stock of 
gold has been maintained, through the steady exaction for the past 
eight months of fall rates of discount by the Bank of England—a pro- 
cess which has, at the same time, tended to precipitate the breaking 
down of the speculative mania before it had reached a degree to com- 
promiee very seriously the commerce of the country... . . Annexed 
is a comparison of the state of the Bank accounts, and the price of 
consols in each of the three panics that have happened since the 
passing of the Act in 1844,— 


Notes in Rate of Price of 

Bank Bullion. Reserve. Discount, Consols. 
Panic of 1847 ...... 8,408,750 1,176,740 8 pr. ct. 78% 
Do. 1857 ...... 6,484,096 957,710 10 864 
Do. 1866 ...... 12,323 805 730,880 10 4 B4i 
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NAPOLEON’S “JULIUS CAiSAR.”* 


In the numerous notices which appeared at the time of publi- 
cation of the Emperor's first volume, the fact that the biographer is 
himself a Czesar was rather severely visited upon him. Whatever the 
original Czesar did, or was made to do—these being not always 
synonymous phrases—the Imperial writer was believed to be sug- 
gesting a transparent autobiography, or at least to be keeping up a 
constant and but half-veiled reference to his uncle. Any general 
remark on Csesar’s strategy was held to have a secondary bearing 
upon the genius of the first Napoleon—any broad view of his 

olitical conduct upon the principles of the third of that name. 
he Emperor was always either inflating the india-rubber effigy 
of the petit caporal, or himself grimacing behind a Roman mask. 
We do not propose to consider the present volume in this light: 
It claims to rest on its own merits as the most solid addition to 
our knowledge of historical topography that we have seen for a 
very long time. It contains that portion of the life of Cesar with 
which the biographer is best acquainted, and in which he has long 
taken a scientific and very deep interest. The reports of Imperial 
Commissions on several of the doubtful points of Czesar’s campaigns 
have been for some time familiar to those few English readers 
who have really made a study of one of the most attractive 
branches of antiquarian research. M. de Saulcy has worked for 
the Emperor with all the energy and skill for which his name is a 
guarantee ; and in his “Campagnes de Jules César” he has already 
given to the world some of the results which appear in the present 
volume. But there is much beside that is fresh, and we hail the 
Emperor’s gift as a real and most valuable boon to all who are 
disposed to feel an interest in the strange struggles which went on, 
in the century before the commencement of the Christian era, 
among the hills and plains through which we now rush regardless 
in express trains. There are, too, special reasons why the inha- 
bitants of these islands should be drawn to such studies, for, in spite 
of a modern disbelief in the existence of the Druids as history sets 
them before us, it is certain that the class known as Druids were 
the main promoters of one of the most persistent of the rebellions 
against the Roman power under Cesar, and we are told at the 
same time that from Britain, the sacred isle, came the inspiration 
and renewal of the principle of resistance. And one of the great 
questions which such students have to solve, relates to the earliest 
invasion of Britain by the Roman arms. 

The present instalment of the Emperor’s work commences with 
Cresar’s first visit to his province, and ends with the sensation 
scene on the banks of the Rubicon, including thus the whole of 
the Gallic wars, and little else beside, except the disagreement 
between Czesar and the Senate. The maps and plans are pro- 
fusely numerous, and are such as might be expected from an author 
who has a crowd of engineer officers at his disposal, and has himself 
handled armies, and sketched and worked out plans of real battles. 
We much hope that the great merits of this volume will receive a 
cordial recognition. Of course it is very tempting to come down 
upon the author perpetually with sharp little pasquinades, and no 
doubt he still lays himself open to such attacks ; but it is after all 
not the highest style of the critical art to drag the writer forward 
in criticising the work of his hand. No doubt, with all due desire 
to lose sight of the person of the anthor in his narrative, it is 
almost impossible not to see him in every other page. When an 
Emperor of a new family, whose fortunes were founded by a great 
military leader only a generation back, undertakes such a subject as 
Cesar, there must be a great deal of conscious self-reference, and 
still more of unconscious—with much natural comparison and 
measuring of the modern with the ancient type. Ambition and 
violence, military aggrandizement and irresponsible rule, all run on 
the same sort of road, no matter what may be the era in which 
they are observed. Intrigues in Paris are not so very different 


bought the active support of Curio for fifteen hundred talents ; and 
the mere neutrality of the Consul L. Aumilius Paulus for a like 
sum, if an old scandal, may be believed as implicitly as modern 
scandals are. But all this is no reason why the Emperor should 
not publish to the world his idea of Czsar’s campaigns and actions, 
and deal with the historical facts of his career just as any other his- 
torian might do, seeking profound motives—a process which, with 





most historians, is equivalent to the development of dark reasons — 


from the profundity of their own moral consciousness—supplying 


missing links, and criticising the prudence or morality of actions as _ 


they appear on the page. Any man who undertakes such work is 
ee by the line his own education has taken, and for his bias 
\s readers will make due allowance ; but, if his special education 


as lain in the direction of the work he undertakes, his readers | 


will acknowlege his fitness for the task. So itis with the “ modern 

sar” when he treats of “the Buonaparte of the Romans,” to 
quote expressions from a recent dedication to the Emperor. He 
18 an able to discuss the political bearings and the strategic 
be ue of Czesar’s arrangements than a mere scholar, such as those 

° write our modern histories, even if he be a scholar so well 
©quipped as the author of “The Romans under the Empire.” In 


manner, and his criticisms, and allusions, and recognitions of the 
personal reference of many of his remarks, are so naively ingenuous 
that one wonders whether, after all, he be the close and deep mam 
he has the credit of being. He probably knows very well himself 
that his powers are not equal to his reputation, as most men of any- 
thing like such reputation do know, and it is equally probable that 
he is entirely innocent of self-consciousness in many of the 

which will be quoted against him as instances of that failing. 
Take such a paragraph as the following, for example, which might 
have been written by any one, embodying as it does an evident 
truth—a truth which it is right and proper to express, and without 
the expression of which one element of Cesar’s difficulties and 
success would be passed by. Thecarping critics of the Emperor's 
utterances will say that it is intended to show forth the writer 
himself, devoting 
interests of his country, hated and plotted against by jealous 
opponents, whose jealousy is grounded on that which also is the 
foundation of his merit, namely, that he is the exponent of a new 
and triumphant doctrine, which is destined, still more than at 
present, to override their antiquated ideas :— 


**When we see a man of eminence devote himself, during nine 
years, with so much perseverance and skill, to the greatness of his 
country, we ask how so many animosities and rancours could rise 
against him in Rome. But this angry feeling is explained by the 
regret and vexation, very excusable indeed, which the privileged castes 
feel when a system which has, during several centuries, been the 
cause of their power and the glory of their country, has just given way, 
under the irresistible action of new ideas ; this hatred fell upon Ceesar as’ 
the most dangerous promoter of these ideas. It is true that people: 
accused his ambition; in reality, it was his convictions openly pro- 
nounced which had long provoked hostility.” 


On other occasions, the Napoleonic application of what has been 
written is so evident that without disguise the Emperor calls atten- 
tion to it—if, indeed, the speculation was not originally posterior 
to the practical application ; as, for example, the following :— 


“In civil commotions, each class of society divines, as by instinet, 
the cause which responds to its aspirations, and feels itself attracted 
to it by a secret affinity. Men born inthe superior classes, or brought 
to their level by honours and riches, are always drawn towards the 
aristocracy, whilst men kept by fortune in the inferior ranks remain 
the firm support of the popular cause. Thus, at the return from the 
isle of Elba, most of the generals of the Emperor Napoleon, loaded 
with wealth like the lieutenants of Casar, marched openly against 
him; but in the army all up to the rank of colonel said, after the 
example of the Roman centurion, pointing to their weapons, ‘ This 
will place him on the throne again !’” 


There is no possible harm in such an illustration as this, but 
sometimes the Imperial taste is of more doubtful propriety. Thus, 
when the author discourses learnedly on an interesting subject, 
which he handles with much skill and success—namely, the reason 
why, in the year 704 A. U.C., the Senate regarded Casar’s allotted 
power as at an end, although by the original motion of Vatinius 
and the supplementary Trebonian law his proconsular functions 
should have lasted from the beginning of the year 696 to the 
Calends of January, 706—the following note is appended, which 
seems to be unnecessary, and below the dignity of an Imperial’ 
hand :— 


“ At all times the assemblies have been seen striving to shorten the 
duration of the powers given by the people to a man whose sympathies 
were not with them. Hereis an example. The Constitution of 1848) 
decided that the President of the French Republic should be named 
for four years. The Prince Louis Napoleon was elected on the 10th, 
of December, 1848, and proclaimed on the 20th of the same month. 
His powers ought to have ended on the 20th of December, 1852. 
Now, the Constituent Assembly, which foresaw the election of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, fixed the termination of the Presidency to the second 
Sunday of the month of May, 1852, thus robbing him of seven 


eae ; ; ths.” 
from intrigues in ancient Rome. Men are bought still as Cesar | - 


It is, of course, a matter of opinion; but we should have 
thought that such a direct allusion to the equivocal proceedings of 
those times was both unwise and in bad taste. It brings back too 
vividly the days of June, 1848, when Lamartine moved that Louis 
Napoleon not only be not allowed to take his seat for the depart- 
ment of the Seine, for which and for three other departments he 
had been elected, but be banished from the soil of France, And 
the charge of robbery conveyed in the closing sentence of the note 
is not likely to conciliate those to whom it so evidently applies. 
The Emperor is successful enough and powerful enough to ber 
magnanimous, and let bygones be bygones—an easiness of memory 
of which it would be wise in him, on all accounts, to set am 
example; and, at any rate, he neither adds to his power, nor 
grounds more surely his success, by making such use of his position 
as a commentator on Cesar. 

As in the first volume, the English translation is more rugged 
and inelegant than it should be, its inelegances becoming on some 
occasions absolutely ungrammatical. There is a canine fidelity to 
the French idiom at times which is not agreeable, and, “ penetrated: 
with this idea” is hardly more conventional English than is the word 


| “rivality.” Czesar, we are told, refused to hold a second conference: 


Place, however, of being Machiavellian, the Emperor's remarks are | 


woquently almost childishly open ; he appears to set before the 
orld his own principles in the most simple and undisguised 





* ° 
The History of Julius Cwsar, Vol, II. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


with Ariovistus, “ because, the day before, the Germans had again 
advanced and thrown their missiles at the Romans, and that thus 
his lieutenant would not have been safe,” &c. There are, also, 


| various signs of a hazy apprehension of the meaning of Cvesar’s 


i 


_ Latin, for which not the English translator, but the Emperor him- 


is best energies and unusual skill to the true, 
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self, must be held responsible ; and, in one case at least, an in justice 
is done to the iron Roman in consequence of this misapprehension. 
When the Helvetii came to Cesar, and begged that they might 
be allowed to march through the province to the new settlements 
they were seeking, he determined that he must not grant their 
request, for he remembered what injuries their fathers had done to 
the Romans, having destroyed more than one army of the Republic, 
and slain a consul. Nevertheless, in order that he might gain 
time to collect his new levies, and so be able to oppose the Helvetii 
if they endeavoured to gain by force the passage he intended to 
refuse, he returned an evasive answer, and bade them come to 
him in a fortnight for a definite reply. We imagine that there 
cannot possibly be any question of the correctness of this inter- 
pretation; yet the Emperor renders the passage thus :—‘ Cesar 
was inclined to refuse their demand at once; but he called to 
mind the defeat and death of the Consul L. Cassius, and, wishing to 
obtain time,” &c.; which puts a very different colour upon Ceesar’s 
motives—that Cesar who went about among the raging populations 
of Gaul, as an iron-clad might encounter a wooden fleet. There is 
another sign of misapprehension of the Latin text in the description 
of the strong ships of the Venetians, those unfortunate people whom 
Cesar put an end to because they had seized his messengers who 
came to demand a supply of corn, for which offence their fleet was 
destroyed and their whole people sold into slavery-—except, indeed, 
the senate, whom Cesar thought it better at once to put to death 
en masse. “ Transtra pedalibus in latitudinem trabibus confixa 
clavis ferreis, digiti pollicis crassitudine,” must be rendered,— 
“The benches, made of beams a foot broad, were fastened with 
iron nails an inch thick ;” another reading being ex pedalibus. 
In the body of the Emperor’s book this is given as follows :— 
“The side planks (transtra) were fixed with iron nails, an inch in 
bigness, to the ribs, which were a foot thick ””—a sentence contain- 
ing more than one very doubtful rendering ; and, though it is 
true that this is corrected as an erratum, it does not look well that 
it should ever have been written, or allowed to appear in the text. 
We must defer to another notice our remarks upon the large 
amount of interesting and valuable material which this volume 
contains, in elucidation of the topographical connections between 
ancient Gaul and modern France. 








LIFE IN VENICE.* 


Autnoven often described before by various travellers and 
tourists, Venice will always afford matter for an entertaining 
volume ; and at the present time especially, when affairs on the 
Continent are looking so ominous in that quarter, such a work is 
likely to prove very acceptable to a large number of English 
readers, The book now before us is the narrative of a three years’ 
residence in Venice, by an American gentleman who had pre- 
viously lived some time at Vienna as representative of the United 
States Government. The work was completed and prepared for 
press two years ago; but the proof sheets were not at the 
time corrected by the writer, and the consequence is that the 
pages over-run with typographical errors. This is much to be 
regretted, as the book is in other respects beautifully printed. 
The author’s style throughout, in common with many of the writers 
of his country, is deeply tainted with “Americanisms” and slang ; 
and a few national prejudices, together with that old and deep- 
rooted dislike of Englishmen which is found so often among 
Americans and certain of our continental neighbours, occasionally 
reveal themselves. However, notwithstanding these objections, 
the book is interesting, and in some respects valuable, as presenting 
to the reader a very minute and lively picture of the every-day 
life of a people concerning whose domestic habits but little has 
hitherto been written. This part of his subject Mr. Howell seems 
to have studied very elaborately and attentively ; but he has like- 
wise a keen eye for the picturesque and beautiful, and, although 
his narrative is sometimes deformed by the mannerisms we have 
just mentioned, he describes all the grand and noteworthy 
objects and scenes which he witnessed in Venice with a highly 
graphic pen. 
_ When our author first arrived in Venice from Vienna, after his 
journey by rail and gondola, he abandoned himself entirely to 
that careless life of indolence and ease which he noticed as common 
among most of the inhabitants of the city; and, as there was 
generally “something rare and worthy to be seen,” either in the 
way of architecture or sculpture, or, failing that, in “ interesting 
squalor and picturesque wretchedness,” his time was always 
oy well occupied, his attention being less taken up, as 

e himself observes, “in proper objects of interest, than in the 
dirty neighbourhoods that reeked with unwholesome winter damps 
below, and peered curiously out with frowsy heads and beautiful 
eyes from the high, heavy-shuttered casements above.” The theatres 
of Venice were the chief sources of amusement with Mr. Howells 
during his first winter’s residence there, as he passed a considerable 
portion of his time in visiting the different places of dramatic 
entertainment. He went, however, much more frequently to those 
houses where comedy and melodrama form the staple of the 
performances than to the Opera, as the latter was but indifferently 
done, although the Venctians, according to our author, are quite 
as fond of music now as they ever were. But they no longer 
cultivate it, and this degeneracy is to be attributed in the main 





* Venetian Life. By W. D, Howells. London: Triibner & Co. 














to the decline in Venice of almost everything that is great or 
beautiful since her subjection to Austria. The Venetians them- 
selves do not frequent the theatres very much, the audiences 
being for the most part composed of Austrians, and of people from 
some of the other States of Germany. During the performance, 
the whole house presents a singularly tame and cheerless aspect ; 
there is an utter absence of gaiety, either in dresses or manners, 
and no Venetian lady who has anything of a position to maintain 
ever goes to the Opera at Venice. Mr. Howells patronised the 
numerous puppet-shows that are to be seen here above almost 
every other kind of dramatic exhibition, and constantly went to 
the theatre of the Marionnettes, and of a kindred class of puppets 
called Burratini (clowns or fools). Of the performance of one of 
these latter companies of automaton actors, our author gives the 
following humorous account :— 


‘Tl only remember to have made out one of their comedies, a play 
in which an ingenious lover procured his rich and successful rival to 
be arrested for lunacy, and married the disputed young person while 
the other was raging in the madhouse. This play is perfurmed to 
enthusiastic audiences ; but for the most part, the favourite drama of 
the ‘ Burattini’ appears to be a sardonic farce, in which the chief 
character—a puppet ten inches high, with a fixed and staring ex- 
pression of Mephistophelian good-nature and wickedness—deludes 
other and weak-minded puppets into trusting him, and then beats 
them with a club upon the back of the head until they die. The 
murders of this infamous creature, which are always executed in a 
spirit of jocose sang froid, and accompanied by humorous remarks, 
are received with the keenest relish by the spectators ; and, indeed, 
the action is every way worthy of applause. The dramatic spirit of 
the Italian race seems to communicate itself to these puppets, and 
they perform their parts with a fidelity to theatrical unnaturalness 
which is wonderful. I have witnessed death agonies on these little 
stages which the great American tragedian himself (whoever he may 
happen to be) could not surpass in degree of energy. . . . Their 
audiences, as I said, are always interesting, and comprise, first, boys 
ragged and dirty in inverse ratio to their size; then weak little girls, 
supporting immense weight of babies; then Austrian soldiers, with 
long coats and short pipes; lumbering Dalmat sailors; a transient 
Greek or Turk; Venetian loafers, pale-faced, statuesque, with the 
drapery of their cloaks thrown over their shoulders; young women 
with bare heads of thick black hair ; old women, all fluff and fangs ; 
wooden-shod contadini, with hooded cloaks of coarse brown; then 
boys—and boys.” 


This kind of play or comedy was the principal amusement 
in the way of dramatic art among the Italian nation generally 
until the middle of the last century, when Goldoni, some of whose 
plays are written in French, either introduced or restored the 
regular acting comedy to Italy ; but in almost all his comedies (or 
at least those written in the Venetian dialect) are to be found 
many of the low buffoons who figure so conspicuously in the com- 
media a braccio, or “comedy by the yard,” which took its rise 
from the Marionnette drama, and was so called because the outline 
of the plot and action of the piece was all that the dramatist 
supplied, the performers furnishing the dialogue, which the 
generally invented extemporaneously as the play progress 
Several of the dramatis persone in the commedia a braceio, such 
as Arlecchino, Pantalon, Scaramuccia, Polichinelle, or Punchinello, 
and others, appear to have a decided affinity to the characters of 
our modern English pantomime and street puppet-shows, of which 
they were probably the origin, although the old Italian buffoons 
differed greatly from our own mountebanks in most of their 
actions and attributes. 

On one occasion, after the present writer had witnessed from the 
balcony on the Grand Canal a very fierce and angry dispute 
between two gondoliers, which he expected to see terminate in 4 
sanguinary fight with broken heads, but which he was quite dis- 
appointed to find settled amicably, the disappointment was recom- 
pensed, in course of time, by his seeing the corpse of an Austrian 
officer pass close by his window on the canal, He thus describes 
this solemn sight :— 


‘*There was some compensation —coming, like all compensation, & 
long while after the loss—in my fortune of seeing a fuveral procession 
on the Grand Canal, which had a singular and imposing solemnity 
only possible to the place. It was the funeral of an Austrian general, 
whose coffin, mounted on a gable catafalco, was borne upon the middle 
boat of three that moved abreast. The barges on either side bristled 
with the bayonets of soldiery, but the dead man was alone in his boat, 
except for one strange figure that stood at the head of the coffin, and 
rested its glittering band upon the black fall of the drapery. This 
was a man clad cap-d-pie in a perfect suit of gleaming mail, with his 
visor down, and his shoulders swept by the heavy raven plames of his 
helm. As at times he moved from side to side, and glanced upward 
at the old palaces sad in the yellow morning light, he put out of sight, 
for me, everything else upon the canal, and seemed the ghost of some 
crusader come back to Venice, in wonder if this city, lying dead under 
the hoofs of the Croat, were indeed that same banghty Lady of the 
Sea who had once sent her blind old Doge to beat down the pride of 
an empire, and disdain its crown.” 


As may be supposed, both the city and State of Venice 
have, since the dominion of Austria, sadly degenerated from 
their former splendour and gaiety. The Venetian Carnival, which 
once lasted half the year, and which was considered one of the 
most splendid fétes of the civilized world, is now quite dis- 
continued, and so are nearly all the other amusements of the 
city, the national holidays and festivities of the people being 
formerly commemorative of historical events, such as victories 
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of the stern old aristocratic Republic, which of course would not 
now be allowed. Conversuziont are still held at some houses, 
and balls and parties are also occasionally given; but the 
Venetians, take them on the whole, are, in the words of 
our author, “ a nation in mourning,” the greater number of the 
upper classes leading “a life of listless seclusion.” Indeed, Mr. 
Howells seems to consider the whole history of Venice as a kind 
of romance, and the very existence of the place as a mere vision 
from which the world will wake up some morning, and find out 
that, after all, there never really was such a city. Before the sub- 
jection of Venice to Austria, eleven civil and political fétes were 
held annually in the city, and also several religious celebra- 
tions, of which latter two are still observed, viz, “that of the 
Church of the Redentore on the Gindecca, and that of the Church 
of the Salute on the Grand Canal; both votive churches, built in 
commemoration of the city’s deliveranges from the pest in 1578 
and 1630.” 
the 3lst of January, the day on which the body of St. 
Mark was brought to Venice from Alexandria in the year 


The Venetians likewise still religiously observe | 











828, “though,” observes Mr. Howells, “the festival has lost all the — 


splendour which it received from civil intervention.” In lieu of 
the Carnival, Venice is now afflicted every year by a party of 
wretched mummers called facchini, whom the population shun 
with scorn, and who, fantastically dressed in female apparel, with 
masks and horns, “ go from shop to shop, droning forth a stupid 
song, and levying tribute upon the shop-keepers.” The festival 
of Christmas appears to be celebrated in Venice in pretty 
much the same style as in this country, only that the religious cere- 
monies and observances are far more numerous and important, 
as might naturally be expected ina Catholic State. Both on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day in Venice, as here, people for 
the most part dine at home with their families, and invite parties 
of their most intimate friends; the shops are closed, and all 
business is suspended. At midnight on Christmas Fve, high 
mass is held at all the churches, to which the populace flock in 
crowds, and on the day after Christmas Day the theatres are re- 
opened. The custom of Christmas presents and New-Year’s gifts 
is not unknown in Venice, and it seems that there, as here, a 
system of extortion is practised by tradesmen and servants, and 
that at Christmas-time people are always expected to make a 
small donation in money to everybody who has served them in any 
way during the year. 

In a long and interesting chapter on the present state of Venice, 
Mr. Howells says that the best society in the city consists of phy- 
sicians, advocates, and the more wealthy class of merchants with 
their families. Shopkeepers and the master-artisans, he observes, 
do not seem to have any sotial life, in the American sense. Common 

mestic servants are both numerous and cheap in Venice, but 

ty in their persons and habits, and untrustworthy. Venetian 
ladies of fashion receive calls one day in every week, and on these 
occasions the number of visitors sometimes amounts to three 
hundred, at which times nobody ever sits down, and few of the 
guests do more than just exchange a word with the hostess. Speak- 
ing of the state of feeling in Venice with regard to Austria and the 
Austrians, our author says that the hatred of the latter people by 
the Italians is deep-seated and inappeasable ; but, although it is by 
no means new or recent, it did not come on in all its bitter intensity 
until “the defeat of Venetian hopes of union with Italy in 1859, 
when Napoleon found the Adriatic at Peschiera, and the peace of 
Villafranca was concluded.” Italians and Austrians, or, as it seems 
to be the fashion in Venice to call them, Italianissimi and Austria- 
canti, always keep strictly and rigidly apart from each other at 
the cafés and all other places of public resort at Venice, and you 
may always know a man’s politics at once by the beard he wears, 
as no Austrian ever sports an imperial, and no Italian ever 
Shaves it. Strange to say, however, in spite of their political 
feelings, the Venetians bear no individual ill-will to the Austrians, 
but appear to have rather a contemptuous liking for them ; 
and the Austrians, in their turn, being an amiable people, never 
wantonly insult or affront anybody, and try not to engender 
personal malice. There exists at Venice a secret society called 
the Comitato Veneto, which has agents and spies in every part of 
the State, who constantly inform it of “inimical action,” and who 
endeavour to promote the union of Venice with the rest of Italy. 
Although constant arrests of suspicious persons are being made, no 


member of this mysterious body has ever yet been identified. Mr. | we would venture to foretell that all the attempts now being 


Howells concludes his work by observing that nothing can be more 
praiseworthy in the Venetian character generally than its desire for 
liberty, and its sacrifice of everything pleasant in life for the 
attainment of that which is great and noble ; and he considers 
that the Venetians ought immediately to be made free. 








FREDRIKA BREMER AND SWEDEN.* 


_Miss Marearer Howrrr is a clever young lady, with a very 
high idea of her own importance. She consequently never questions 
the correctness of her opinions, or, when she is reasoning, suspects 
the possibility of her arriving at a wrong conclusion. In matters 
of taste, all persons are proverbially free to adopt what theory or 
fancy they please, so that we recognize in Miss Howitt the most 
perfect right to give the preference before all others to the Scandi- 





* Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden. By Margaret Howitt. 
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navian element in human nature; but when she conceives national 
character to be an affair of soil, we demur to her decision. In 
whatever direction people move, it is pleasant to behold them con- 
tented with the things by which they are surrounded, no matter 
whether, in like situations, we ourselves should experience the same 
amount of enjoyment or not. Our imagination finds it practicable 
to picture the pleasures of a northern climate—its dim mornings 
and evenings, its thick-ribbed ice, its mountains of snow, and in 
summer its midnight sun ; but, while acknowledging so much, we 
should unaffectedly shrink from facing in person the gloomy gran- 
deur we may admire in fancy. It isa respectable old adage that 
people should praise the bridge that carries them safely over the 
stream ; and so in Miss Howitt it was a sort of duty to acknowledge 
her obligations to the Swedes for abundant kindness and hospitality. 
She supplies a good illustration of the truth that small objects 
near, easily eclipse large objects at a distance : to her, accordingly, 
Fredrika Bremer, who in fact was only a shrewd and clever novelist, 
may be allowed to seem a literary Colossus, and her readers indi- 
viduals of unerring judgment, As a large section of our own an- 
cestors emerged from the icy regions of the North, our sympathy 
ought to be awakened by whatever affects the progress or happiness 
of the Scandinavians ; and so it is. We look with no slight satisfac- 
tion at every feature of their social condition which seems to promise 
them a better future ; but, while we say this, we experience a strong 
sentiment of inward thankfulness that we are not compelled to 
live among them, to share their preferences, or to endure the rigours 
of their climate. Something seems to have infused into Miss 
Howitt’s mind the persuasion that Swedish women are stoical, 
which indicates a rather new way of thinking, the prevalent idea 
being that the land of boleros and fandangos scarcely produces 
more susceptible dames. However, to a traveller of either sex 
must be accorded the privilege of propagating his or her own 
notions, and tracing their origin to experience, though in truth it 
could hardly be expected that a young lady living chiefly among 
elderly ladies should be able to lift the veil from Swedish society, 
even if she possessed the intrepidity and felt the inclination. The 
land of stoicism is, after all, the warm South, where, beneath burning 
suns, and amid scorching winds, the most marvellous examples of 
calm self-denial and indifference to suffering on record have been 
found. We have among us an old joke at the expense of our 
neighbours beyond the Tweed, which says that the pleasantest 

road in the world is that which leads out of Scotland. Much the 

same may truly be said of the worthy Scandinavians, who, when 

they can get into sunny latitudes, are little solicitous to revisit the 

Baltic fogs, or the bleak downs and dreary expanses of snow 

amidst which they were cradled. No doubt, our locomotive coun- 

trymen are just now trying to get upa furore for northern travel, 

by extending their peregrinations to Lapland and the Arctic circle. 

But fashions are fleeting, in locomotion as in other things; and 

accordingly we suspect that reindeer venison and quass will not 

long retain their ascendency over tender mutton and Burgundy. 

In the present case, we have a woman’s views of things in general 

at Stockholm, as contemplated from the third story of a lodging- 

house, in company with an old lady who patronized many of those 
new ideas respecting the female sex which once threatened to take 
root in this country. These opinions, however, have already 

become obsolete, and women are returning to their allegiance to 

nature, which has decided that their fittest place is at the head 

of families. This is something better than maundering about 

“ women’s rights,” and trying to confuse the distinctions of sex. 

Miss Howitt favours us with some glimpses of what the “ women’s 

rights” theory has led to in Sweden, where women are seen toiling 

up ladders with heavy loads of mortar on their shoulders, or 

digging in the fields, or performing the part of scavengers, and 

where, till the introduction of steamers, they were beheld tugging 

at the oar like so many galley-slaves. This is what women’s 

work degenerates into: the men indulge their own idleness at the 

expense of their fair partners, who among all savages, and nations 

bordering on the savage state, have generally had more than their 

full share of “ work” assigned to them. 

The Swedes, as represented by Miss Howitt, seem to us very 
much like people playing at life,—trying to seem or to be what 
they are not, and never can be,—twaddling about goodness, and 
making efforts to appear grand, heroic, and what not. The trade 
of prophesying is always easy where the prophet is sure to vanish 
before the fulfilment of his predictions is possible; otherwise, 


made to naturalise the arts in Scandinavia will prove utterly 
destitute of that prolific and formative 
imagination which is alone able to bring forth a mimic creation. 
Even the efforts of noble and opulent persons to patronise 
the arts are artificial and chilling, as such northern artists as 
have passed the Alps will frankly acknowivaye Whatever may 
be the faults of the Italians, they have been gifted by nature wi 

an eye for beauty, with sympathy for the imitative arts, and with 
admiration for those who practise them. Figure to yourself a 
Raffaelle, a Correggio, a Titian, a Tintoretto, at Stockholm, blow- 
ing his fingers ten months out of the year, with his colours freezing 
before him on the palette, while he is trying to portray a Bacchante 
or a Venus, a satyr or a fawn, reposing or sporting among Arcadian 
bowers, browned by the hot sun, or made soft and languid by the 
warm and delicate air! Miss Howitt’s visits to the studios of 
Stockholm should of themselves suffice to quench all hope of a great 
school of art in Sweden. All that presents itself is meagre, 
without poetry, without soul, save when the artist emct_es from 


| the true circle of art to deal with those subjects which are almost 
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too sacred for imitation—the putting, for example, of a baby into 
a coffin, with the heartrending circumstances which, where the 
soul is endowed with powerful emotions, would inevitably accom- 

y so sorrowful an act. What we have said applies rather to 
the subjects of Miss Howitt’s book than to her manner of treating 
them. Even as to this, however, we have much to object to: 
she indulges too freely in gossip, in descriptions of things which 
by no means assist us in forming an idea of the Swedes, and 
which consequently need not be noticed at all. But, in spite of 
her prolixity, which has led her to give us two volumes when one 
would certainly have been enough, her book is amusing upon the 
whole, abounding with characteristic anecdotes, traditions, stories, 
and sketches of characters. When people talk of greatness, we 
must consider their standpoint: for example, certain female 
Swedes, who are spoken of as great women by Miss Howitt, may 
not be so considered by many of her readers, though, in the case of 
Miss Bremer and Jenny Lind, no one will refuse to recognise the 
existence of remarkable abilities. Both had travelled, especially 
in America, and were led by what they witnessed there to yearn 
for many reforms in their own country. 


All who have observed the transitions of nature in northern 
climates know how rapid and sudden they are: the change of 
wind brings down from the Pole drifts of snow, covers the water 
with a thick coating of ice, renders the air keen and cutting, and 
necessitates double windows, heavy great coats, and wrappers of 
fur. Then skating becomes a luxury, and (though on this point 
Miss Howitt does not enlarge) our Swedish friends are induced to 
indulge freely in strong potations, which occasionally bring on a 
happy oblivion of winter. But the north or the east wind con- 
tinuing to blow for months gives the Swedes of both sexes a good 
opportunity of testing their stoicism— freezing their ears and noses, 
a occasionally their toes. From October till June, they enjoy an 
exaggeration of our worst seasons, and only begin to thaw about 
Midsummer. Then, with the adroitness of a scene-shifter, Nature 
rolls up her frosts and snows, sends them off to the Pole, and 
with a single wave of her wand spreads verdure, flowers, and 
fruit over the whole country: the good folks begin to make 
hay, in which the robust northern ladies sometimes join ; corn is cut, 
threshed, winnowed, and piled up in barns ; fruit is gathered and 
laid by in store ; and everything is done in the greatest haste, lest 
winter, who is looking on from his icy tabernacle in the arctic 
circle, should pounce upon them unawares. All these little cir- 
cumstances may be pleasant to the good Swedes, but we fancy 
that even Miss Howitt, with all her Scandinavian leaning, prefers 
the sunny side of Highgate to the dismal vicinity of Stockholm, 
which enjoys but a short glimpse of fine weather between the two 
huge icebergs of departing and coming winter. Still, what she 
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leisure to go through two whole volumes about the Swedish 
novelist and her surroundings, he may manage to derive con- 
siderable entertainment from “Twelve Months with Fredrika 
Bremer.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 


respect as a writer. The promise of his first story, “ The King’s 
Mail,” has not been fulfilled by either of his more recently pub- 
lished works ; and the book now before us is, on several accounts, 
the least satisfactory of any he has yet produced. He is much too 
easily contented with his own achievements ; that is clearly indi- 
cated by the preface to the present story. “In the novel of ‘ The 
White Favour,’ ” he says, “ there is no pretension to historical accu- 
é racy ; neither, in endeavouring to surround the story by an atmo- 
a4" sphere of the period, does the author affect too great an adherence to 
{ie etail. The presumed separation of Ratcliffe (Charles, Earl of 
ED bi Derwentwater) from his wife, and his supposed residence in Eng- 
i land, are, of course, at variance with acknowledged facts. These 
points conceded, the book may be found sufficiently correct to 
answer the purpose of a work of fiction.” But it is obvious that 
Mr. Holl has no right to demand any such concession. It is not a 
recognized purpose of fiction to pervert history, or to deal with his- 
torical personages as if they were marionnettes, which may be made 
a 4 to attitudinize in any fashion it may please a romancer to deter- 
f mine. Sir Walter Scott took a very different view from Mr. Holl 
ye as to what might be “ found sufficiently correct” for his purpose 

: when he wrote the long series of quasi-historical romances that 
gives lustre to hisname. When he “endeavoured to surround” 





+e practice was to familiarize himself, by every means at his command, 
bi ei with the characteristics of the time of which he was writing, 
ia : . . . . 

3 thinking no “adherence to detail” too close which helped to give 
vraisemblance to his narrative. In Mr. Holl’s novel we fail to 
recognize any trace of the endeavour which he affects to have made, 
to render the fictitious incidents of his story, even in a limited 
degree, consistent with well-known fact. We are inclined to 
believe that his “ manners and customs” have been drawn rather 
from recollections of the transpontine drama of thirty years ago 
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Mr. Henry Hox. does not improve as a novelist, nor in any | 
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* The White Favour. By Henry Holl. Three vols. London: Sampson Low> 
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than from books of history. His characters all talk in a more or 
less forced and stagey tone; his “situations” are suggestive of 
orchestral accompaniments and the “ lime-light” effect. He bim- 
self claims for his work, in fact, direct affinity with the stage. 
“The play is nearly ended,” he says in the opening paragraph of 
the closing chapter of the third volume ; “but before the curtain 
falls, and flitting from the scene the old and young depart, the eye 
must further wander to mark the exits of less important characters,” 
&c. Neither in conception nor in execution is there any sign 
exhibited of originality in ‘‘ The White Favour.” The plot is 
thoroughly melodramatic and of third-rate quality ; the historical 
personages introduced into it bear little or no resemblance to their 
flesh-and-blood prototypes. We have one more capital objection 
to make tu the book : the style in which it is written is simply 
detestable. By quoting ten or a dozen lines, taken at random, we 
can put this verdict beyond question, we think. Here is a passage 
from the third volume (p. 217) :— 


** Rescued, and far away by this, the baronet had departed, as to- 
wards the lock-up, and followed by a crowd of hooting boys, the hand. 
some footpad was compelled to go, there to be handcuffed and pad- 
locked toa chain. All because of walking out with Mrs. Baesett, and 
of being unusually gallant and fine, instead of herding with his fellows, 
as he should have done, and in Marylebone Fields make a rich har- 
vest, studiously to avoid all danger of arrest, or of being bound, as 
now he was, and chained by a leg-chain to the floor.” 


If Mrs. Sairey Gamp had by any chance addicted herself to much 
reading of the works of Thomas Carlyle, and afterwards taken 
to writing historical novels, instead of pursuing her legitimate 
calling, we fancy her style would have resembled that of the 
author of “ The White Favour:” it could not have been more 
laboured and ungraceful, we are sure. Having failed to impart to 
his book either literary or historical value, the author, we observe, 
dedicates it to Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known archeologist, 
on the principle, we suppose, that it is useless to “ send coals to 
Newcastle.” 

We take “ Rosewarn” to be a “ first book.” Possibly it is the 
work of a young lady who has recently passed “ with distinction ” 
through the educational course of a ladies’ college. Throughout 
her three volumes there is almost unmistakable evidence of the 
writer being strongly under the influence of school-girl impressions. 
The clever scholar has not yet outlived her little vanities of learn- 
ing. She has acquired some Latin, some Greek, some French and 
Italian ; but what would be. the good of it all, if her readers were 
not informed of the important fact?—for to her the fact still 
appears to be of much importance. Therefore, on every occasion 
that comes handily, or that she can make for her purpose, she 
‘** works in” her line or two of Latin, or her passing reference to 
/Eschylus, her scrap of Italian, or her bit of conversational French, 
* avec intention.” Her memory, too, is freshly stored with many 
sweet passages of poetry, which are obviously of no use to a young 
authoress if she is not to quote them; so she quotes from the poets 
of her predilection, and does not trouble herself even to be sure 
that she quotes them correctly—prefers, perhaps, the alliteration of 
“fresh fields” to “fresh woods,” in reading the last line of 
“Lycidas.” The heroine of her story is introduced to the reader 
as the daughter of a poor fisherman who has been drowned at sea, 
and of a peasant woman of not remarkable character. Mara is a 
genius—nothing less. After the death of her mother, she is taken 
into the house of a grim old baroness, who sets her to learn Latin 
and Greek. Being a genius, a little study which she had previously 
gone through, under the direction of a “ Shenstonian dame”— 
as the authoress neatly styles a village schoolmistress—enables her 
easily to accomplish so small an intellectual feat as learning Greek 
and Latin, besides teaching herself the minor accomplishments of 
drawing admirably, and playing on the piano “‘ Beethoven music” 
(whatever kind of music that may be) with a touch that “produced 
something of the rich roll of an organ, and accompanied a deep 
contralto voice of unusual power and sweetness.” The authoress: 
does not mention “ Shakespeare, taste, and the musical glasses ;” 
but we take it for granted that that is a mere oversight, and that 
Mara’s self-education really included those important items. “ It 
may seem that the author attributes more to Mara than could be 
developed in a child of her age ; but, with all her cleverness, all 
her impatience, all her mistakes, she was a real person, and was 
drawn carefully from Nature.” So the authoress thinks at present, 
very likely ; a moderate amount of devotion to the study of draw- 
ing character from the life might induce her to think differently. 
If she intends to write more novels, it will be necessary for her to 
learn at least the rudiments of an art of which she appears to 
entirely ignorant. ‘“ Rosewarn” presents nothing but a feeble 
reflection of other novels, further enfeebled by the overlaying of 
such pieces of silliness as the following :— 


‘We were young when we parted, and still thou art young, 
Time, which chills the fainthearted, thy nerve but has strung ; 
The growth of the oak each fresh season supplies, 

Whilst the rose at its foot in maturity dies ; 
And the years that have made thee majestic and free 
Have cast but a withering glance over me.” 


Perhaps the authoress of “Rosewarn” may some day wonder 
“ how on earth she could ever have thought such jingling rubbish 
worth printing ;” when that day comes, there may be hopes of 
her writing something better than the three volumes to which she 
has now set her name. 


Mr. James Greenwood, the “Amateur Casual,” has a special 
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faculty, which enables him to become acquainted with the inner 
as well as outer lives of a section of society about which very little 
is known to ordinary observers. It is not to everybody that 
the “coster” will sit to have his likeness taken; but he will to 
Mr. Greenwood, and will not only allow a portrait of himself to be 
“took,” but assist in the elucidation of his own character by 
entering the while into familiar—very familiar—discourse with 
the portrait-painter. On the rH of a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the costermonger and his surroundings, what 
purports to be “ The True History of a Little Ragamuffin” has been 
written, and, however it may fail to satisfy critical readers as a 
work of art, there can be little doubt that it will interest all who 
care to read about the every-day lives of the men, women, and 
children who people the slums and alleys—to most of us a terra 
incognita—of London. The story is supposed to be written by the 
person who figures as the hero of it, and recounts his adventures 
as an outcast boy, who had run away from home to escape ill- 
treatment by a brutal father and a drunken step-mother, and who 
passed through all the phases of a ragamuffin’s career, picking his 
food from the refuse of the gutter, or stealing it from the well- 
watched market-stalls, and sleeping under the dry arches of the 
Adelphi, until he is fever-stricken and carried away to the workhouse, 
just in time to save his life. Every step of his Arab existence is 
minutely described, and a crowd of characters, all belonging to the 
lowest social strata, are brought into play, with whose peculiarities 
the author appears to be thoroughly acquainted. On one point, 
undoubtedly, his memory has betrayed him : his hero could not 
have been engaged in “ body-snatching,” which had ceased to be, 
long before the “little ragamuffin” was born, according to Mr. 
Greenwood’s own dates. We imagine the story to have been 
hastily produced, for it falls off in interest towards the end ; never- 
theless, the whole of it is well worth reading. 

We can hardly say as much for “ Mis: Biddy Frobisher, a Salt- 
Water Story,” by the authoress of “ Mary Powell.” Of salt we 
cannot detect the least taste ; the story never gets beyond a mild 
flavour of milk-and-water ; but it is the sort of reading which the 
teachers of a Sunday-school might very probably describe as 
“beautiful.” It appears that on the 11th of June, 1864, the 
following paragraph was printed in the Illustrated London News 
—not the Illustrated News, as the authoress of “ Mary Powell” 
slip-sloppishly states—viz. :— 


*An old lady, named Miss Betsy Miller, lately died at Glasgow, 
who in her younger days took a fancy to maritime speculation, aud 
actually chartered an old brig, and became sailing-master. So suc- 
cessful was her career, that she was enabled to pay off a debt of £700, 
maintain herself in comfort, and bring up two sisters left dependent 
on her.” 


The authoress of ‘‘ Mary Powell” tells this story in her way, and 
we do not hesitate to say we infinitely prefer the briefer narrative 
of the newspaper. The picture which rises before us of hearty old 
Miss Betsy Miller is not that of a priggish “ middle-aged female, 
attired in a close-fitting blue cloth coat with large white battons,” 
continually repeating to one of her crew of two men and a boy that 
she means the Lively Peggy to be “a God-fearing vessel,” else 
how can she “expect a blessing” on her deed, which is to pay 
certain moneys owing by her father at the time of his death. 
“There was many a wrong word spoken on board the Betsy—and 
the Betsy went down.” Such is the teaching of the authoress 
of “ Mary Powell.” 








BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


Ir is not often nowadays that our poets give themselves the 
trouble of writing long narrative poems. A brief story is the most 
they generally attempt ; and more commonly they confine them- 
selves to lyrics, occasional verses, and poems of reflection and feeling. 
Mr. Stigand, however, who has already published a volume of 
shorter pieces, now enters the field as an English rival to Tasso, 
and favours us with a poem on the first crusade, extending over 
more than three hundred pages, and including the most elaborate 
descriptions, as well as a definite story wrought out with a great 
variety of incidents. The Italian poet’s epic was so admirable in 
its way, and has been so well rendered into English by Fairfax and 
Whiffin, that to go over much the same ground again was rather a 
bold enterprise. Yet we will not say it has altogether failed. 

Atheniis” is unquestionably a striking work, though we cannot 
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regard it as poetry of the highest order. It has the splendour of a 
pageant ; but, like a pageant, it passes, and leaves no other impres- 
sion than a confused sense of brilliance and show. The author has 
chosen for his purpose the Spenserian stanza—a very noble stanza, 
but one which is especially apt to betray a writer into diffuseness 
if there be the least tendency that way beforehand. We should 
think that Mr. Stigand is naturally diffuse ; certainly, in the pre- 
sent work heis extremely so. The sensuous pomp of diction which 
he rolls out, wave after wave, in musical but monotoneus cadences, 
does not conceal the poverty of thought by which it is really 
accompanied. The descriptions are often very effective ; we are 
conscious of colour, resonance, movement, animation ; there is 
undoubted ingenuity in the ordering of what in stage lan e 
would be called “the business ;” but the aspect of the whole 
is unreal, theatrical, or panoramic, and, if we look close, we shall 
discern a multitude of threadbare commonplaces lurking under the 
gold brocade. For instance, what are we to say of sucha stanza 
as this, but that it is a manufacture from the old stock 
materials }— 


‘* Then came a time when knightly arm was nought, 
And in the fell assault of evils new 
In vain were deeds of wondrous prowess wrought ; 
For grisly Famine, with her vampire crew, 
And Pestilence with lips of livid blue, 
Flew through the host, and warmest hearts grew chill, 
As they beheld these shapes of horrid hue, 
Which in their faces glar’d with aspect ill, 
And groan’d and laugh’d and shriek’d and yell’d in triumph shrill.” 


Much better than this, however, is the following battle-piece, 
which is certainly very well “got up” :— 


* And Kilidj Arslan aye with voice and look 
Urg’d on the battle, Of a Tartar race 
Was his black courser, in his hand he shook 
A monstrous weapon, a spik’d Indian mace. 
And from the darkness of his swarthy face 
A thunder cloud of fury lower’d and flash’d 
As ever in renew’d and headlong pace 
Close to the Frankish spears he wildly dash’d, 
Where like a lion foil’d his farious jaws he gnash’d, 


Kurds, Turks, and Tartars e’er anew he led 
Against the Tafir foot, who stood that day 
Like columns sunk in earth all sodden red 
With blood of their own comrades. In array 
Their seythe-blades fix’d like spears kept back at bay 
The wrathful Paynim : many a Moslem steed 
Was spitted to the haft. Chief in the fray 
The King Tafir shone forth in valiant deed, 
Wielding his giant scythe as lightly as a reed. 


And there the bravest knights of Sicily, 
Of Puglia and Calabria, fought around 
Prince Bohemond’s banner, and but twenty-three 
Had horses, all the rest upon the ground 
Planted the long spurr’d heels, and made rebound 
The Moslem onset from their points of steel. 
There all the morn roar’d one unceasing sound 
Of battle, and the Frank knew that the weal 
Of all the host was pois’d in their unswerving zeal. 


Yet grew the combat ghastlier, and the dead 
And dying hamper’d round the raging feet 
Of battle—as earth reel’d beneath the tread 
Of rage most horrible. The steely sleet 
Of the Kurd archers, with death’s fleetness fleet, 
Made every instant the Frank ranks more few. 
Men’s brains began to reel amid the heat 
And agony of combat, and their hue 
Turn’d livid, and their eyes burst out and bloodshot grew.” 


Some stanzas descriptive of a hunting party in Cyprus are 
pretty, though somewhat redundant, and give a good idea of 


Mr. Stigand at his best :— 


“They pass’d white villages and well-till’d leas, 

Where tree to tree was chain’d by wreaths of vine; 

They pass’d hill slopes, where giant cedar trees 
Slept o’er their shadows, and the cloud-capt pine 
Stood dark upon the mountain’s wavy line ; 

They pass’d deep valleys, where the hazel rod 
Sprang up from myrtles matted with woodbine,— 

Into the heart of forests, where the sod 

Was worn in mossy ways which none but deer had trod. 


For Nature’s forms, which are the inspiration 
Of fancy, thought, and sacred poesy, 
In which the mind adores the revelation 
Of majesty divine, were there to see, 
In such diverse and grand variety 
That every prospect was in plan and hue 
More like some painter’s gorgeous fantasy, 
Than any scene of earth, and did imbue 
The ravish’d sense each day in ecstasy anew. 


And in the clear Elysian golden air, 
A soft-hued glory to all nature clung, 
And rock and cliff and craggy buttress bare 
Blosh’d limpidly—a golden glory hung 
O’er wave and waterfall: the woods among, 
Through overhanging depths of emerald, dight 
With endless tracery, the gold beam sprung 
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Into the inmost dells, where glowworms bright 
Aye lit their unseen lamps, and glimmer’d all the night. 


Pleasant it was for those who lov’d the stir 

Of noble venery, to burst and break 
The silence of the forest, and to hear 

The hounds their musical sweet uproar make, 

And see them diving through the tangled brake ; 
To bear their voices far away and near, 

Till in full choir their clamours would awake, 
When from the thicket they would rouse the deer, 
Or start the tuskéd boar beside the forest mere.” 


Mr. H. J. Verlander’s poem, “ The Bride of Rougemont,” is 
also a romance of chivalry ; and of this work also we may say 
that the scenery and accessories are cleverly and brightly painted, 
but that it is deficient in the higher elements of poetry. The 

eriod chosen by Mr. Verlander is the reign of Edward III., and we 
Save a description of the battle of Poictiers, carefully made up out 
of Froissart, Holinshed, Hume, and Rapin, like a scene in one of 
Mr. Kean’s historical Shakespearian revivals at the Princess’s 





Theatre. The author is great in armour, and surcoats, and em- | 
blazonments, and other matters of heraldry, and, not content with | 
giving us enough and to spare of these things in his verses, brings | 


up the rear-guard of his learning in a collection of notes, wherein 
whosoever desires to be informed as to the nature of vambraces, and 


| with the character of the man. 


girouettes, and gambesons, and cuisses, and tippets of chain-mail, | 


may find much useful information collected by one who has 
evidently studied the subject. 
details, and the reader's comfort is not increased by certain eccen- 
tricities of metre and punctuation in which Mr. Verlander indulges. 


Still, it is not to be denied that the poem has in parts a certain | 


metallic ring and glitter, which may “ take’ with many readers. 
There is more of ease and power in ‘‘The Cross and the Medal,” 
in which two old soldiers, survivors of the Napoleonic wars—an 


Englishman and a Frenchman—are brought amicably together, | 


discoursing of their warlike experiences ; but even here the tone is 
conventional, The “ Ode on the Death of Major Welsford ”— 
a Crimean hero, and sometime schoolfellow of the author—is one 
of those expressions of private feeling which are hardly fit subjects 
for criticism. 

Mr. Leighton has written too much, and has thus failed to do 
himself justice, for he provokes the reader's weariness where he 
might have excited his interest. Three hundred and fifty-six 
closely-printed pages, with no story, no continuous interest, nor yet 
any great variety —nothing but a series of moral reflections, sonnets, 
and ballads—are fatiguing, and, indeed, impossible to get through. 
But there is matter in what the author writes—not, indeed, much 
imagination or fancy, but a quiet thoughtfulness, which is often 
impressive. He might, one would think, do better ; but he should 
beware of prosing. 

A very dreadful proser is Mr. William Alfred Gibbs. His 
“Story of a Life” is a tale designed to show the evil effects of 
wedding one’s cousin—or, as the author elegantly puts it, “ marry- 
ing in and in.” The consequence in the case supposed—or, rather, 
the case described, for the author says he is relating a fact—is a 
long train of madness and misery. The warning may be a very 
good one, but it is more fit for a medical treatise than for a poem, 
oe the author, we should say, is more fitted for anything than to 

e a poet. 

From the similarity in the titles, and from the fact of both 
being issued from the same publishing-house, one might imagine 
that “Connected Poems” and “ Eros, a Series of Connected Poems” 
were by the same writer; but the author’s name in the one case is 
Seabridge, and in the other Somerville. There is also a difference 


and, though sufficiently vague, is not absolutely incomprehen- 
sible. Mr. Seabridge’s “Connected Poems” are, in many parts, 
absolutely incoherent. His volume consists of a series of one 
hundred and thirty-eight sonnets, written in the Shakespearian 
stanza, and son.etimes, in single lines, even catching the Shake- 
spearian manner ; but, if our readers can make anything out of the 
following (which may be taken as the type of a good many more 
verses in the volume), their ingenuity is greater than ours :— 


** Bound in a little room, my heart exulting, 
Surveys the treasures of unmeasured space ; 
A thousand pathways in one spot resulting, 
Disclose the errors of the human race ; 
What all men seek within that centre lies, 
Whose ripening virtues shun the general view, 
Lest all should dub them beautifal and wise, 
And all that nature has of good and true : 
O well for me that worth all would admire 
Most should unconscious leave to my employ ; 
So may thy budding beauties breathe their fire, 
All unattempted by the world’s annoy : 
So nature crowns her gifts by liberal growth, 
She owes success and sanctifies her troth.” 


The other books of verse on our list may be briefly disposed of. 
“ Anderleigh Hall” is an incredibly stupid imitation of the late 
Mr. Barham’s “Ingoldsby” style. “The Rectory Garden, and 
other Poems,” is a collection of short pieces by the widow of a 
clergyman—a little volume printed by subscription, and containing 
some pretty writing with a rural feeling in it. In Mr. Bealey’s 
“Field Flowers and City Chimes” we have an outpouring of pro- 
vincial vulgarity, false sentiment, and jokes that require the finger- 
post of the printer’s italics to point them out. The only remarkable 


The poem is overloaded with these | 





thing in the book is that the writer has found an illustrator of 
equal badness with himself. “The Death of Moses,” by Mr, 
Pearce, appears to be the whole life of Moses told in feeble verse, 
We prefer the Scripture narrative, and cannot imagine what Mr, 
Pearce hopes to effect by his version. Quite as little object or 
merit do we perceive in Mr. Roworth’s dull and turgid “ Dramatic 
Poem” on the career of Saul. The authoress of “St. Bernardine” 
does not put herself in rivalry with the Bible in her “ Three 
Dramas ;” but we can only give her that negative praise. The 
dramas are sufficiently poor, and the writing not always gram- 
matical. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


Tue “ Miscellanies from the Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving” appear to have been chosen with much taste and dis- 
crimination. They contain extracts from his ethical, social, doctrinal, 
practical, critical, and other writings. Irving is a man of whom 
the present generation knows but little, and, although his figure is 
a prominent one in the religious history of the last half-century, 
the literature of the present moment carries us onward with so 
strong a current, that we are prone to forget how much we owe to 
the past. The style of Edward Irving is unmistakably stamped 
Vigorous, emphatic, never dealing 
in half-truths, nor given to one-sided views of things ; flowing on 


and on in an uninterrupted stream of thought ; rich in metaphor, 


yet never passing the bounds of classic purity and elegance ; 
every sentence expressing clearly a thought, without redundance or 
triviality ; a fine vein of eloquence running through the whole, 
and infusing into it the fiery energy that characterized the mind of 
the writer: such are some of the leading features of Mr. Irving’s 
style—original with the originality of the opinions that it is made 
to express. There is a power in all he thinks and says which 
is attainable only by those who are gifted with independence 
of thought ; and, whether treating a subject of morals or theology, 
he manifests a thrilling earnestness which at once strikes home to 
the hearts of his readers. The Scripture portrait of Jobn the 
Baptist at the close of the volume is a masterpiece, recalling, by its 


| vigorous outline and vivid contrasts, those delineations of character 


that we meet with in Tacitus or Livy. The extracts given in this 
work are not too long, so that it is well adapted for general reading, 
and may be turned to with profit by those who would spend a 
leisure hour in communion with a great mind. 

The “ Bampton Lectures” for last year, delivered by J. B. 
Mozley, B.D., are before us. They are addressed mainly to the 
fundamental question of the credibility of miracles, a disbelief in 
which is considered by the lecturer to be one of the distinctive 
features of the present time. The first lecture embraces the necessity 
of miracles for a revelation, since, without them, the rational ques- 
tion, “ Why must I believe in this revelation?” could not be 
satisfactorily answered. The value of miracles as evidence is very 
soundly and logically discussed, and, after treating in Lectures II, 
III., and IV. of “ The Order of Nature,” “ Influence of the 


| Imagination on Belief,” and “ Belief in a God,” the lecturer pro- 


ceeds to the value and force of testimony. The distinction he draws 
between a miracle and an ordinary event as a subject of credit and 
evidence is strikingly lucid and prominent. ‘‘ The evidence of an 
ordinary fact does not assume any ground or principle of faith for 
the reception of it ; but a miracle, in assuming the existence of 
supernatural power, does so. A miracle has a foot, so tos , in 
each world ; one part of it resting upon earth, while the other goes 
down beyond our intellectual reach into the depths of the invisible 


- | ero Th i j j f 
in the manner. Mr. Somerville’s “ Eros” is simply common-place, | jem: » sensible fact is wuject to Shp maaan © 


testimony ; the Divine intervention rests upon another ground. 
A miracle is both an outward fact, and also an invisible and 
spiritual fact; and to embrace the twofold whole, both testimony 
and faith are wanted.” Throughout the whole of this lecture, the 


_ writer strengthens his position by such powerful defences of logic 


and common sense that it may justly be pronounced impregnable. 
The whole eight Lectures are models of logical acuteness and 


' dialectic skill, and to master them requires no small amount of 


studious reading. They will take their place among the many 
excellent works on the Evidences which have been produced by 
divines of the Church of England. 

Dr. Pratt presents us with a work entitled “The Oracles of 


| God,” an attempt at a re-interpretation. We are always extremely 
| cautious in dealing with new translations and re-interpretations of 


the Hebrew text of the Scriptures, and a passage in Dr. Pratt’s 
preface made us doubly so, since, in speaking of the whole system 
of Hebrew pointing, he says: “ The points must be held to repre- 
sent a vitiated stream, which cannot be too soon swept away from 


' the text which it distorts.” Now for a specimen of Dr. Pratt’s 


interpretation of the opening verses of the Book of Genesis, 
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without the points. “To accomplish the incarnation, God 
created the heavens and the earth..... And God said, ‘ Let 
there be volcanic action,’ and there was volcanic action; and 
God saw the volcanic action that it was good: and God 
caused an antagonism between the volcanic action and the 
inertia; and God called the volcanic action, ‘the Active 
condition,’ and the inertia he called, ‘ the Passive condition” And 
it was decomposing, and it was recomposing, the first evolution.” 
Does Dr. Pratt really intend that we should take this seriously, 
or is he treating us, without saying so, to a parody of the Hebrew 
records? We should be charitably disposed to think the latter, if 
we were not bewildered by a copious analytical commentary and 
appendix, which occupy more than half the volume, and which are 
intended to convince the most sceptical of the fidelity of the 
author’s translation. It is useless to waste space upon the gram- 
matical theories put forward by Dr. Pratt; but it is worthy of 
remark, that, from the grammar to the interpretation, he generally 
seems to proceed upon the wide and fanciful principle of “ what 
more natural?” ‘The Oracle Giver knew His own purposes in 
creation, and the most fitting terms.in which to reveal them to 
The ancient Hebrew grandly says, ‘To create a 
vesture :’ (?) what more natural than that this should mean, To 
accomplish the incarnation—(1) of spirit with matter in the form of 
man; and (2) of the Divine with the human in the person of Jesus 
Christ?” This is an unique specimen of reasoning inits kind. When 
the indefatigable schoolboy ‘vas effecting the analysis of the word 
“candelabrum,” having settled in his own mind that “ candela” 
meant a candle, what more natural than that he should conclude 
that “ brum” meant a stick? We are sorry to see so much labour 
and erudition wasted upon such fruitless vagaries; nor is the 
author’s idea of writing such a volume for the benefit of those who 
are ignorant of Hebrew at all a happy one. Even when the 
Hebrew words are represented by their equivalents in English, 
what can such combinations as “abn,” “ nrr,” “km,” “ ccb,” and the 
like, not forgetting the distinctions of “ ephil,’ “euphal,” and 
“‘hothpael,” suggest to the mind of any one, be he Hebraist or not ? 
The man who is ignorant of Hebrew will never gain any definite 
knowledge by such representations, and the Hebrew student will, 
of course, have nothing but contempt for them. 

We turn with satisfaction to Mr. Prescott’s second volume of 
‘“‘Every-day Scripture Difficulties.” It comprises a series of read- 
ings on the Gospels according to St. Luke and St. John, and 
contains much sound theology written in an easy and fluent style, 
well adapted for general readers. Such a work offers a sure help 
to the clergyman, who, in the midst of active labours, cannot 
gain access to works of more ample dimensions. It is perhaps a 
mistake on the part of the author that he has not made it synoptical, 
as the piecemeal plan he has followed must, to a certain extent, 
destroy continuity. 

Two or three interesting volumes of Sermons are before us ; one, 
entitled “ Theology and Life,” by Professor Plumptre, contains many 
choice and able discourses, stamped with that “ spirit of cautious 
progress and reverential freedom” of which Mr. Plumptre speaks 
in his dedication. There is a freshness about these sermons which 
one is at first disposed to attribute to the easy and fluent style in 
which they are written, but which really springs from the fact of 
their bringing eloquently into prominence the relations that exist 
between theology and life. To be convinced of this, it is sufficient 
to read the two discourses on the “ Theology and Social Ethics of 
the Book of Proverbs.” There can be, in fact, as Mr. Plumptre 
remarks, no true human morality which does not rest upon a 
theology. The Book of Proverbs itself bore its witness of old time 
to this truth. “It told men that they needed in the commonest 
concerns of life—their buying and selling, marrying and giving in 
marriage—a wisdom essentially the same, as calm, and passionless, 
and loving as that which guides the stars in their courses and pre- 
serves the ‘ancient heavens from wrong.”” We leave to the reader 
the enjoyment of many beauties of detail in these. Sermons, of 
which we have not space to tell. 

A collection of Sermons by Dr. Vaughan, entitled “Christ the 
Light of the World,” forms a neat and instructive little volume. 
These discourses are more especially adapted for contemplative 
reading : they contain the broad outlines of the Gospel, filled in 
by the hand of a workman “that needeth not to be ashamed.” A 
text of Scripture with Dr. Vaughan is not a mine into which he 
delves—it is a stream upon which he sails ; no cross winds of theo- 
logical opinion ever ruffle his course. The plan adopted by him is 
the calm, clear, and simple amplification of the text, which he 
brightens at intervals with many striking and original thoughts. 

Dr. Guthrie, who presents us with a volume entitled “ Man and 
the Gospel,” is particularly rich and felicitous in illustration. None 
can resist the enchanting style in which he portrays the most 
trivial events, the homeliest incidents, and brings them to bear 





upon the great truths that he wishes to inculcate. These discourses | 


were no doubt written for the press, and not for the pulpit, the 
exuberance of imagery that we find in them going somewhat beyond 


What men of taste would consider the bounds of classic pulpit | 


eloquence. As a book for general reading, it will be found of the 
Most edifying and instructive kind, calculated to deepen serious 
impressions, and to bring before the minds of many the great, 
Geum often forgotten, relations that exist between man and the 
ospel, 
. . Life Lost or Saved” is a little work written by a lady in the 
interests of truth and religion. Itis a series, one might almost say, 
of sermons, or rather of special pleadings with the young in favour 


and full of earnestness, and the theology sound. Itis a work that 
may effect much good in the hands of the young. 

“The Vicarious Sacrifice,” by Dr. Bushnell is a book about 
which there hangs somewhat of the mystery and incomprehen- 
sibility of the subject of which it treats. The wise and reverential 
words of the greatest thinker of the English Church are far more 
satisfactory to us on this point than Dr. Bushnell’s whole volume. 
“ How and in what particular way,” says Hooker, “ it [the sacrifice 
of Christ] had this efficacy [for obtaining pardon for sin] there are 
not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain, but I do 
not find that the Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very 
much in the dark concerning the manner in which the ancients 
supposed atonement to be made—ie., pardon to be obtained by 
sacrifice. And if the Scripture has, as surely it has, left this 
matter of the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it 
unrevealed, all conjectures must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at 
least uncertain.” We could wish that a man of so superior a mind 
as Dr. Bushnell had pondered these words before committing him- 
self to the theories set forth in this volume. Some of them are, 
no doubt, sound and true ; but all attempts to be wise above what 
is written can only be qualified by the absurdity and uncertaint 
of which Hooker writes. The notion of good angels, and of a 
souls redeemed being in vicarious sacrifice, and atoning, offering 
satisfaction for the sins of the world, is very shadowy and proofless. 
Dr. Bushnell is tempted so often to judge of the work of Christ 
by human analogies, that he appears sometimes to forget he is 
dealing with the Divine. He applies the word “ sacrifice” indis- 
criminately to the atoning work of God and the sufferings of 
the creature, endeavouring to explain all upon the principle of 
sacrificial love. We do not for a moment doubt that his book has 
been written with a sincere desire to set forth the atonement from 
a right point of view, and there is much in it that may be read 
with profit and interest. But there is a point in the atonement 
of our Lord at which Dr. Bushnell would have done well to 
confess—‘‘ Such knowledge is too high and wonderful for me; I 
cannot attain unto it.” It would have saved many obscure pages 
in a work which might have been made a compendium of sound 
theological doctrine. 

Dr. John Robertson’s collection of “Sermons and Expositions” 
will have an interest for all those who desire to see the truths of 
the Gospel set forth in an eloquent and lucid manner; but it will 
especially interest those who, having known Dr. Robertson during 
his lifetime, are desirous of possessing some memorial of him. The 
work opens with a long memoir of the author; and the sermons 
and expositions which follow, abound in striking thought and 
apposite and beautiful illustration. The volume is one that may 
be read with profit and edification by all Christians. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Wherefore, Whether, and Whither? or, the Bible and its Would-be 
Translators. By Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D. (Churchill & Sons.)— 
Having read in the public journals that a society has been formed in 
Paris for the purpose of making a new and rigorously exact trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into French—a society which recently held its 
first meeting at the Sorbonne, under the presidency of M. Amadée 
Thierry—Dr. Pratt has addressed a letter on the subject to that 
gentleman, in which he asks three questions: viz., ‘“ Wherefore is 
this new translation required?” ‘‘ Whether the traditional reading 
is to be the guide in making the proposed new translation, or a system 
of interpretation adopted, based upon results drawn from modern ~ 
philological and scientific exegetical research?” and “ Whither does 
the effort which is to expend itself in this new translation tend—to a 
compromise to be substituted for, or toa union under, authority ?” 
The doctor then proceeds to expound some of those ideas on the right 
rendering of the Scriptures which we have described in the previous 
article, adding:—‘‘I think I may now fairly claim to have made 
out a prima facie case for the view I have advanced—that in the 
ancient Semitic, and especially in the Hebrew Scriptures, a system of 
writing has been preserved, in which a pluri-verbal power was grafted 
on to an aphonetic alphabetic framework; and that this system in its 
day occupied an intermediate position between the hieroglyphic and 
phonetic methods: three great orders of writing having thus suc- 
ceeded each other—the hieroglyphic, the hierographic, and the 
phonetic, That this system, like its predecessor and successor, wag 
the fruit of the gradual development of human genius, I cannot doubt. 
But that it also presented an admirable medium for the action of 
inspiration, is equally clear to my mind; and I cannot help believing 
that, when this subject has received a fullexamination at the hands of 
the learned, they will admit that our views of ancient Scripture have 
yet to undergo considerable modification: nor do I despair of their 
conceding that a primary characteristic of inspiration is this—that it 
has not only employed individual men as the conscious instruments 
through whom the channel of revelation has flowed, but that even in 
that channel it has used at first a hieroglyphic, and then an aphonetic, 


| alphabetic, or hierographic, skeleton as a veil for figurative, mystical, 


and prophetic teachings, to be gradually unfolded to the advancing 
intellect of man.”’ For these reasons, Dr. Pratt thinks that no new 
translation of the Bible in the present day is likely to be more suc- 
cessful than the previous efforts of learned and devout man; and he 
is of opinion that what is really to be desired is a system of inter- 
pretation. From that system, doctrinal unity is to be drawn 


| “through the utterances of a voice speaking with authority ;” but as 


to the wielder of such authority he does not give us any information. 


The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine. A Reply to Strictures on 
Comte’s Later Writings, addressed to J. 8. Mill, Esq, M.P., by J. H. 


of a religious life as opposed to a worldly one. The style is simple | Bridges, Translator of Comte’s “General View of Positivism.” (Tribner 
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& Co.)—Mr. Mill has certainly managed within the last year or so to 
get himself into a perfect flood of controversial hot water. We do 
not know how many replies to his work on Sir William Hamilton 
have been hurled at bis head by wrathful Scotchmen; and now a 
disciple of Comte has taken the member for Westminster to task for 
certain objections to the teachings of the French Positivist philosopher 
made in recent numbers of the Westminster Review. Our readers 
will not have forgotten the articles on Comte from the pen of Mr. Mill 
inserted in that periodical last year; and they will probably be 
interested in this reply by one who is well acquainted with the author 
of whom he writes. While dissenting from many of Mr. Mill’s con- 
clusions, Mr. Bridges expresses himself with a respectfulness which 
becomes him, and which very favourably contrasts with the flippant 
insolence by which many of the vindications of Sir William Hamilton 
have been unpleasantly distinguished. 

Remarks on the Judgment of the Judicial Committee in the Case of 
the Bishop of Natal. By Ralph Barnes, Exeter. (Hatchard & Co.)— 
In opposition to the famous Judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, in the case of the Bishop of Natal, which affirmed “ that, 
after the establishment of an independent Legislature in the settle- 
ments of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal, there was no power in the 
Crown, by virtue of its prerogative, to establish a metropolitan see, or 
to create an ecclesiastical corporation whose status, rights, and autho- 
rity the colony would be bound to recognise,’—the writer of this 
treatise contends that the fact of the Crown having granted to the 
colony powers of legislation does not imply the surrender of its original 
prerogative of creating bishoprics in its dominions; “that this pre- 
rogative is as sacred as any of those principles of the British Consti- 
tution which the colonists inherit or have conceded to them; that the 
prerogative is inalienable and indestructible; and that, if it be exer- 
cised constitutionally, the Church becomes part of the constitution of 
the colony,” though it may not be the established religion. These 
views are maintained with considerable ingenuity and learning; and, 
ag anything bearing on the present position of Dr. Colenso is of inte- 
rest to churchmen and laymen equally, the “ Remarks” to which we 
have adverted will doubtless meet with attention. 


Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Dufferin, K.P. (John Murray.)—Lord Dnufferin’s reputation 
as a benevolent and judicious landlord, combined with the fact of his 
holding office in the Government, will secure for this volume a carefal 
reading from such persons as may be anxious to arrive at a sound 
opinion on the land question of Ireland. The greater part of it has 
already appeared before the public in the speech which his lordship 
made this session in the House of Peers on the State of Ireland, and 
in the evidence which he gave last year before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Tenure and Improvement of Land 
(Ireland) Act. The reproduction of these, however, with other matter 
of interest just now, while the Government Bill for compensating 
tenants for improvements is under consideration, is most opportune, 
and cannot but be found useful. The question of the causes of Irish 
disaffection are considered by Lord Dufferin, whether in reference to 
the Established Church, the tenure of land, or emigration, in an 
impartial spirit. He advocates strongly the principle of compen- 
sating tenants for improvements; and, though he is opposed to 
repealing the law of distraint in Ireland, as is proposed in the 
Government Bill, it is clear that Government has been much influenced 
by his opinions in the preparation of that Bill. 


The Redistribution of Seats, and the Counties. By R. Dudley 
Baxter, M.A. (Stanford.)—We noticed a few weeks ago Mr. Baxter’s 
pamphlet on the Franchise Returns—a pamphlet written in the inte- 
rests of Conservatism, and consequently much applauded by Con- 
servatives, both in and out of Parliament. He has followed this up 
by another publication, in which he undertakes to show that “the 
counties, with larger population, more electors, and greater rental, 
have less than half the number of members possessed by the 
boroughs.” He also complains of the large number of borough free- 
helders and suburban voters in the counties, and asserts that Middlesex 
and East Surrey are completely swamped by the metropolis. The 
concessions made to the counties by the Government Redistribution 
Bill ave, in the opinion of Mr. Baxter, quite inadequate to the just 
demands of the county population; and he requires the substitution 
of £20 for £14 in the county oceupation franchise, and the withdrawal 
of the clause which enfranchises borough leaseholders for the counties. 
We hear a good deal more in the present pamphlet of the majority 





which the Bills now before Parliament will confer on the working | 


classes; and the tone throughout is as Conservative as Mr. Disraeli, 
or even Mr. Lowe, could desire. This is not the place for examining 


Mr. Baxter’s figures; but the author will doubtless meet with many | 


dissentients capable of handling his facts and his conclusions. 


The First Book of the Iliad of Homer. Translated into Fourteen | 


Syllable Verse by Charles 8. Simms. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)— 
The rage for translating Homer appears to suffer no abatement. Mr. 
Charles 8S. Simms—apparently a Manchester gentleman—has added 
another to the long list of recent versions of the Father of Poetry, but 
one which we do not think likely to be popular. The “Iliad” is here 
translated, as in Chapman’s version, into fourteen-syllable verse; but 
i¢ is doubtful whether anything will ever reconcile this metre to 
Hoglish tastes. Chapman handled his lines with great skill and power; 
yet, after a little while, they fatigue the ear. Mr. Simms is not likely 
to be more successful. The effect of his verse is extremely heavy, and, 
in plain truth, we do not see that his translation is wanted. 


A Glimpse of Oriental Nature. Pictures with Verses. By a Lady. 
With Preface by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to her 
Majesty’s Forces. (Dean and Son.)—We learn from Mr. Gleig's pre- 
face that this very beautiful volame has been produced under touching 
circumstances, which give to ita peculiar interest. The lady to whom 
weare indebted for both the pictures and the verses has for a long 
time past suffered from confirmed ill-health, so that she has been pre- 
cluded from entering into the ordinary recreations of society. She 

- has amused herself by making coloured drawings of the birds, 
insects, flowers, and plants with which she was acquainted when 








residing in Corfu and Ceylon; and since her return to England it 
has occurred to her that she might be the means of giving pleasureto 
others by causing these sketches to be reproduced and issued to the 
public. The pictures have therefore been intrusted to the hands of 
Messrs. Dean and Son, and a very exquisite and gorgeous volume is 
the result. The plates are twenty in number, and all are most inter- 
esting, while some offer a feast of beauty and richness of colour such 
as Nature revels in only in the warm and luxurious East. Nothing 
can surpass the many-tinted splendour of several of these tropical 
plants and winged creatures ; and the grace of form which is often no 
less conspicuous has been rendered by the lady-artist with admirable 
feeling and executive skill. Of the verses we cannot say much; 
but they are evidently intended for children, and so are, of course, not 
to be judged by literary rules. The book is one to enrich and brighten 
any drawing-room table on which it may be laid. 


The Legend of the Mount; or, the Days of Chivalry. By Alfred 
Elwes. (Effingham Wilson.)—The name of Mr. Elwes is already asso- 
ciated with several books for youths, and with a translation from the 
old Provengal dialect of the romance of “ Jaufry the Knight and the 
Fair Brunissende,’ published ten years ago, to which M. Gustave 
Doré—until then unknown in England—furnished some illustrations 
of great beauty and rare fancifulness. In dealing with the rhymed 
original, Mr. Elwes adopted a kind of measured prose, having some of 
the characteristics of verse, and yet falling short of complete metrical 
expression ; but, feeling convinced that that was a mistake, he has in 
his present work—an original tale of hg and enchantment— 
clothed his thoughts in blank verse, thinking this more appropriate 
than prose to the wildness of “‘a dream-story.”’ We have not a word 
to say against such a mode of treatment; but we must confess wedo 
not see what is gained by printing the blank verse as prose, which is 
done throughout. ‘“’Neath,” “o'er,” yon,” “ev'ry,” &c., look very 
strange in a prose book; and the reader is perplexed and annoyed at 
the odd compromise. We might forgive this, however, if the matter 
were a little better; but the style is very sentimental and common- 
place. Mr. Elwes, we fear, is not quite at home in this species of 
literature. 


Women of History. By Eminent Writers. (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo.)—The present volume is a companion to the work, published 
not very long ago, and noticed at the time by us, on “ Men of History.” 
Like its predecessor, the book consists entirely of selections from 
historical and biographical works already known to the public, and 
ranges over a very considerable field. We have sketches of the 
famous women of all ages and countries, from Aspasia to Charlotte 
Corday, from Portia to Josephine, from Sappho to Miss Bronté. The 
authors quoted include such names as those of Plutarch, Verstegan, 
Bayle, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, Grote, Merivale, Sismondi, De 
Quincey, Sir Walter Scott, Hallam, Jeffrey, James Mill, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and others of less note; and, though a work made up of 
such fragments is necessarily wanting in the highest interest, it 
nevertheless contains a good deal of suggestive reading, and is well 
adapted for occasional perusal. 


The Abuses of the Irish Church Verified by Historical Records, by a 
Member of the Church of England. Edited by Sir Charles Shaw. 
(Ridgway.)—The object of this pamphlet is to collect from various 
sources, and especially from Protestant writers, a mass of independent 
testimony, showing that the English Church in Ireland has been used 
as a means of oppressing the people. The writer describes himself as 
a member of that Church, yet he is in favour of relieving the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland from the yoke that oppresses them; and the 
editor, Sir Charles Shaw, though a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, 
thinks with Earl Grey that “the time must come when the present 
anomalous and unjust state of things in Ireland, with reference to 
Church property, must be remedied.” The facts quoted are at once 
interesting and painful. 


We have also received a little volume by A. F. G. on Our Maid- 
Servants (S. W. Partridge), containing sume useful hints and 
counsels addressed to both mistresses and domestics ;—Parlia- 
mentary Costs: Analysis and Particulars of a Solicitor’s Bill of 
Costs in Respect of Obtaining a Railway Act, by W. Norris 
(P. S. King)—a handy volame for those whom it most concerns ;— 
Some Thoughts on the Most Christian Use of the Sunday (Edmonston 
& Douglas, Edinburgh)—a reprint of one of Theodore Parker's 
sermons, which the publishers conceive may be peculiarly valuable in 
Scotland at the present time;—Part IIL, No. 1, of the Sessional 
Papers, 1865-6, of the Royal Institute of British Architects ;—and 
No. XLVII., New Series, of the Autographic Mirror (Ive). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


WE regret to announce? that the Rev. Francis Mahony, better known 
by his nom de plume of “ Father Prout,” died ia Paris,on Friday 
evening, the 18th instant. Although for many years a resident 2 
the French capital, Mr. Mahony was well known to modern readers 
in this country as one of the wittiest and most brilliant writers, and 
one of the most genial men, of his day. “ Father Prout’s” essays 10 
Fraser, hiscontributionsto Bentley’ s Miscellany, and the well-known Paris 
correspondence in the Globe, with frequent, and invariably pleasant, 
mention of him in the books of friendly authors, have kept his name 
and fame fully alive on this side of the Channel. The subject of our 
notice was born in Ireland, about 1805, bat left that country at an 
early age for Jesuit colleges in France and the University of Rome. 
A very short experience of the duties of a modern Catholic c'ergyman 
induced him to turn his attention to literature as\ profession; 
and he formed an acquaintance with Dr. Maginn, and was soon 
enrolled amongst the band of able men who contributed to Fraser's 
Magazine. At that time, “ Father Prout”? was a frequent visitor to 
Fraser's back parlour in Regent-street, and in Maclise’s picture 
the Fraserians we observe Mahony, along with his friends Coleridge, 

| Thackeray, Lockhart, Count D’Orsay, Carlyle, the Rev. Ed 
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Irving, Harrison Ainsworth, Jerdan, and many other notabilities, 
When it was resolved to print the “Prout” contributions in a 
separate form, Maclise did the illustrations for the book, and 
it is in this volume that the most truthful portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott is said to be found. Scott is represented kissing 
the Blarney-stone. Soon after this republication, Mr. Mahony left 
London, and travelled through Greece, Asia Minor, Hungary, and 
some parts of the East. In 1847, Mr. Dickens appointed him corre- 
spondent at Rome for the Daily News. During the past fifteen or 
sixteen years, he has been one of the Globe staff, representing that 
paper in Paris. Coneerning this engagement, a friendly writer 
remarks :—‘ It is well known that to his letters that paper owes much 
of its attractiveness. No one can fail to recognise his style—brimfal 
of scholarly allusions culled from all sorts of unheard-of authors, who 
were familiar enough to him—witty, caustic, spiced here and there 
with some sly quotation from Irish ballads, and yet as to facts so 
cautious, so trustworthy, and so transparently honest.” The scene of 
Mr. Mahoney’s death was, we believe, in the Rue des Moulins, where 
he had resided many years. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the most prominent of American Aboli- 
tionists, has a new work in the press, which will excite considerable 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. Itis a “‘ History of the Anti- 
Slavery Struggle in the United States.” Messrs. Tioknor & Fis.ps 
will publish it. 

It may be remembered that when, many years ago, Mr. Vizetelly 
reprinted in a collected form the ‘‘ Speeches of Lord Macaulay” from 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates—the very best, because least gar- | 


bled, authority—the noble lord strongly objected to the republication, 
and in the preface to an edition which had been very considerably 
altered, or “revised and corrected,” by him, some strong language 
was used against Mr. Vizetelly for doing what the Legislature had, by 


its enactment, distinctly allowed him to do. Various statements were | 


made by both sides, and each edition claimed superiority —the one for 
its being e@ faithfal report, the other for its being that report amended. 
It is curious that of the two editions the reprint from Hansard’s De- 
bates should have been preferred by an American publisher, who has 
just produced a handsome library edition ‘‘embracing the whole of 
the distinguished orator’s course in the House of Commons, arranged 
in chronological order.” 

We understand that another large accession has just been made to 
Mr. Madie’s well-known library, in the shape of *‘ Booth’s United 
Libraries,” which Mr. Madie has just purchased. 


Mr. Henry G. Bohn has just issued a catalogue of second-hand 
books, containing Greek and Latin Miscellanies, inclading Theology, 
Fathers of the Church, Philology, Modern Latin Poetry, Facetie, 
Satires, Manuscripts, and Chinese Drawings. In his preface he 
speaks of this list as in all probability his last catalogue, purposing 
‘retiring from business, as faras practicable, within the next twelve 
months.” Mr. Bohn says that “after an arduous career of nearly half 
a century, and now approaching his grand climacteric, he feels it desir- 
able to retire from the immediate pressure of business details; bat, 
while he enjoys life, he is not likely to dissociate himself entirely from 
literary pursuits, and will probably continue to develop schemes long 
registered in his mind.” 


We have jast seen a specimen part of Gustave Doré’s new edition of 
*‘Les Fables de La Fontaine,” which Messrs. HacHeETTe are about to 
issue in weekly numbers at 50 centimes. There will be about 300 
illustrations in all, and the work is to form sixty parts. It is understood 
that this work is to contain some of the best efforts of the artist, and in 
a direction which will be somewhat new to his many admirers, viz., the 
portrayal of animal life, after the manner of the German Kaulbach, 
the French Grandville, and our own Harrison Weir. In the specimen 
part before us, there is an admirable illustration of the fable of the Town 
and Country Rat. The luscious fruit, the massive silver tankard, and 
the profusion of gold plate on the carved sideboard, remind one of 


Lance’s best efforts. The Country Rat terrified at the upset of a salver | 


is admirably given. 
An important work on Mexico has just appeared in Paris, under 


the title of “ La Terre Temperée.” The author, Lucien Biart,a French | 


gentleman who has resided nearly twenty years in that country, 
recently published another work, “ La Terre Chaude,” which we spoke 
of at the time it appeared. It is said that the new volume is full of 
episodes, each of which would form the material for a three-volume 
novel. The lawless state of Mexico previous to the inauguration of 
the new régime is powerfully described by the author. The very 
interesting museum of Mexican and Central American antiquities 
en by M. Biart, is to be purchased by the French Govern- 
ment. 


In the list of petitioners appended to the Bill praying for an Inter- 
national Copyright Law be n the United States and this country, 
which is at present before Congress at Washington, it is said that the 
names of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and of Riverson, are not to be found. 
Whilst the names of the most respectable publishers and the first 
American authors are to be seen in the list, the absence of those 
Just mentioned is a subject of very general remark throughout Ame- 
rican literary circles. .The Boston publishing firm is generally under- 
Stood here to be very mindful of the good opinion of English authors, 
never appropriating their labours without permission; but we hear 
that a recent work of Mr. Theodore Martin’s was taken without even 
a “thank you,” and that when he asked for a copy of the American 
edition from the publishers who had reprinted his book, he found that 
he could oniy obtain a copy by paying for it. 

Visitors to the last International Exhibition here in London will 
remember the Bible stands and shops at the south-east corner of the 
building. A still more striking display, it is understood, will be made 
next year at the Paris Exhibition. The Protestant missionary 
Societies of France, we hear, have just demanded from the Imperial 

. Ommission a piece of ground on the site of the Exhibition building, 
or the purpose of displaying the articles forwarded by those mission- 





aries who for the last few years have spread the Gospel among .the 


islanders of Oceana, the Centre and South of Africa, and the distant 
countries of Asia. Tho correspondent who gives us this fact goes 
on to say that 200 square yards have been granted for this object, 
“and the building will contain samples of work.executed by aborigines 
converted to Christianity. In an ethnological and anthropological 
point of view, the department will be full of interest. M. Theodore 
Vernet, son of the Pasteur Vernet, has been appointed special com- 
missioner. The articles will be exhibited by the aborigines themselves, 
who will livein huts built after the fashion of their respective countries. 
The Bible Society will have a kiosk to itself.” 


From the same source we Jearn that a most interesting collection 
of ancient manuscripts written by the early French reformers, of the 
first books printed by the propagators of the Protestant faith, and of 
medals and portraits bearing on the early history of the Reformation, 
will be exhibited within the “‘ Palais” itself, by the Société de Histoire 
des Protestants Frangais, at the head of which is M. Athanase 
Coquerel fils, Baron Iriqueti, M. Schickler, and M. Le Pay. 


A Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—similar to the 
admirable institution with that name so well known in this country— 
has just been established in New York. Since the late war, horses 
have been very scarce there, and the work to be performed by them 
is every day on the increase. The introduction and rapid spread of 
low and brutal English pastimes have also, it is thought, given the 
poorer orders there a greater taste for cruelty than they formerly 
poseessed. Mr. Frank Leslie, one of the members of the new society, 
says:—‘The sports by which a debased portion of our population 
amuse themselves, carried on in obscure haunts, and hidden from the 
light of day—cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear-bating, and others of 
like character—will, we earnestly hope, be crushed out by this 
_ Society.”” It is not generally known that in this country a taste for 

cock-fighting is being revived, and that, too, amongst the upper circles 
of sporting society. We hear that all the old books containing **the 
Laws of Cocking,” &c., are being extensively sought after, and that 
they are realizing fancy prices from those who wish to be instructed 
in the “art of rearing and training the noble gamecocks.” 
So improved has American typography become of late, through the 
exertion of the Riverside Printing Press and other houses, that their 
| owners have determined to contest the palm of excellence with us at 
the French International Exhibition next year. 


According to official statistics at the commencement of this year, 
there were 372 newspapers published in the kingdom of Italy. Of 
these, 41 were published in Genoa, 42 in Florence, 44 in Turin, 44 in 
Naples, and 51 in Milan, the others in smaller towns. The above 
figures, taken in connection with the population returns, give one 
paper to 93 inhabitants in Milan, one to 111 in Florence, one to 
120 in Naples, one to 136 in Genoa, and one to 171 in Turin. 

Notwithstanding the large number of editions of Shakespeare 
recently published, Messrs. Brappury & Evans are of opinion that 
there is still room for another, the character of which is sufficiently 
defined by its titleh—‘‘ The Handy-Volume Shakespeare.” It will be 
a small, well-printed edition, adapted in its size and clearness of type 
to the pocket, the knapsack, and the railway. The volumes will be 

_ published at one shilling each. 

The Critical English Testament, to be edited by the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley and the Rev. J. Hawes, which will be published by Mr. A. 
Strahan, is intended to occupy a distinct and important ground. Its 

| purpose is to-enable the English reader, with the Authorized Version 
in his hand, and without any knowledge of Greek, to understand the 
precise results of modern criticism in revising the text of the New 
Testament. It will be completed in three volumes, each containing 
about 750 pages, and will be sold at the very low price of 6s. per 
volume. Vol. I., comprising ‘ The Gospels,’ will be issued at once. 
Vol. IL. is to be ready in June; and the third volume may be expected 
in Jaly. 

| Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of Mr. 

Washington Moon’s poem, “‘ Elijah the Prophet,” now in the second 

edition. 

| The current number of the Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung contains .an 





| interesting biographical sketch, together with an exceedingly well- 
_-exeeuted likeness, of Professor Max Miiller. The paper in question 
enjoys a long-established reputation abroad, and has also a fair circu- 
lation in this country. It is not only the most respectable and best- 
conducted of all German illustrated periodicals, but it occupies, from 
an artistic point of view, the foremost rank among its competitors in 
Germany. 

Mr. H. C. Cholmondeley Pennell, the well-known author of “ Puck 
on Pegasus,” and very recently the editor of the Fisherman's Maga- 
zine, is about to issue a volume entitled ‘Fishing Gossip.” Messrs. 
A. & C. Brack, of Edinburgh, will publish the work. 

Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel, ‘‘ Kissing the Rod,” will be published 
this week by Messrs. TINSLEY Brotuers, who have also nearly ready 
‘Phe Co-Heiress,” by the author of “ The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn,” 
&c.,.3 vols. 

Messrs. James Nispet & Co. announce their new edition of 
‘“‘ Matthew Henry’s Commentary” as ready for delivery. The same 
publishers have also recently purchased the entire stock of that well- 
known standard work the Rev. Thomas Scott’s ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Holy Bible,” in 6 vols. 

Messrs. CuapMan & Hatt announce a new novel, entitled “ Far 
North,” by Theodore Kennedy, 3 vols. 

Messrs. Hat. & Co. have in preparation a new weekly periodical, 
to be entitled the Sunday Reader.’ It will be embellished with en- 
gravings from drawings by the best artists, under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Nicholls. 





*.* We are compelled, by pressure of other matter, to postpone to 
next. week the second article on Co'ozel Forbes Leslie’s “Karly Races 


of Scotland.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Armstrong (R.), Chimneys for Furnaces, Boilers, &c., 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Ascham (Roger), Toxophilus. Feap., 3s. 

Barnes (W.), Anglo-Saxon Delectus. New edit. 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Baker (8S. W.), The Albert Nyanza. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1. 8s. 

Suhen (W. R.), on Dropsy. Newedit. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Batten (E. C.), and Ludlow (H.), County Courts Prac- 
tice in Equity. 8vo., 16s. 

Bell (C. D.), Ella and Marian. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bethune (G.W.), Early Lost, Early Saved. Feap., 3s. 

Bonar (Rev. A. R.), The Crown of Thorns. Feap., 3s. 

Braddon (Miss), Henry Dunbar. Cheap edit. Feap., 2s. 

Campbell (P. C.), Theory of Eldership. Cr. 8vo., 
3s, 

Cassell's Guide tothe Sea-side. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Conder (Rev. E. R.), Commentary on St. Matthew. 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Cooley (A. J.), The Toilet and Cosmetic Arts, Cr. 
8vo., 10s. 

Critical English Testament. edited by Rev. W. L. 
Blackby and J. Hawes. Vol. 1. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

De Redcliffe (Visct.), Shadows of the Past in Verse. 
Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Dublin Acrostics. Royal 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Examination Papers for the Civil Service of India, 
March, 1866, folio, 2s. 6d. 

Elgin Cathedral, Guide to. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Family Herald. Vol. 23, 4to., 7s. 6d. 

Far North, by T. Kennedy. 3 vols. Cr. 
£1. lls. 6d. 

Gamgee (Professor), Plain Rules for the Stable. Feap., 
ls. 


8vo., 


George (H. B.), The Oberland and its Glaciers. 
Photographic illustrations. 4to., £2. 2s. 

Griffiths (8S. C.), on Dermatology. Feap., 3s. 

Greenwood (F. & J.), Under a Cloud. New edit. 
Feap., 28. 

Grindon (S. H.), Summer Rambles in Cheshire, &c. 
Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Henry Holbeach. 2nd edit. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 14s. 

Hymns and Verses, by G. T. Feap., 5s. 

Hughes (J. A.), Garden Architecture and Landscape 
Gardening. 8vo., lds. 

Illustrations of Scripture History. Feap., 1s. éd. 

James (G. P. R.), Black Eagle. Feap., 1s. 

Jerdan (W.), Men Thave Known. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Johnson’s (Dr.), Life, by Boswell. New edit. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 

Johnston (A. K.), School Atlas of Classical Geography. 
New edit. Royal 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Kitto (Rev. J.), Holy Land. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Laurie (S.), Philosophy of Ethics. 8vo., 6s. 

Lee (Mrs. R.), Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 
Animals. New edit, Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Library of Old Authors —Hazlitt (W. C.)—Early 
Popular Poetry of England, Vols. 2,3,4. Feap., 
5s. each. : 

London: What to See, and How to See it. New edit. 
18mo., ls. ‘ 

Lover (S.), Handy Andy (Illustrated). New edit. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Macleod (H. D.), Theory and Practice of Banking. 
Vol. I. Newedit. 8vo., 16s. 

Macpherson (J.), Cholera in its Home. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Milligan (Rev. W.), The Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Mirk Abbey, by the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.”’ 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. : 

Miss Forrester, by Mrs. Edwards, New edit. Crown 
8vo., 68. 

Model Ready Reckoner (The). 18mo., Is. 

O’Neil (H.), Lectures on Painting. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

On the Line: Tales of the Royal Mail. Cr. 8vo., 1s, 

Plummer (Rev. J. T.), The Resurrection of the Just: 
Eight Sermons. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Ran away from Sea. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Rat-Tat Papers (The). Cr. 8vo., ls. 
Robinson (J. B.), Derbyshire Gatherings. 4to., £1. 5s. 
_ Rogers (H.), Reason and Faith, &c. Feap., 6s. 6d. 


or a (P. B.), The Sailor Crusoe. New edit. Feap. 
s. 6d. 
The Snow Ship. New edit. 





Fcap., 
3s. 6d. 

Select Library of Fiction.—The Queen of the Seas, by 
Capt. Armstrong. Fcap., 2s. 

Shakespeare—Handy Volume Edition. Vol.I., 32mo., 
1s. 

Sinding (J. C.), History of Scandinavia. 8vo., 6s. 

Smith (J.), Ferns, their History, &c. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 





(W.), Rambles about Morley. Fcap., 5s. 
Story (W. W.), Roba di Roma, New edit. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo , 12s. 


Taylor (A. 8.), Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. 8th 
edit. Feap., 12s. 6d. 

Tiffin (W. F.), Gossip about Portraits. Feap., 5s. 

Tiny * ee for Tiny Readers, 3rd edit. Roy. 16mo., 
2s. 6d. 

Trottie’s Story Book. 2nd edit. Roy. 16mo., 2s. 61. 

White (H.), Guide to the Civil Service. New edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Wordsworth (Dr. C.), The Holy Bible, with Notes, &c. 
Vol. IL., Part II. Imp. 8vo., 10s. 

4 Drawings of Mechanical Engineering. Folio, 

. 15s. 
Wyatt (H.H.), Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, 
ew edit. 32mo., ls, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£. s. a. 
Four Lines and under ....... “er bneicetocanetns 026 
Each additional Line ........... ...s0.s0s00+ sities 00 6 
Te nD Gt iiads cin ciccqusensth: descccakecnesenesssse 330 
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Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 


Advertisements should be addressed, ** Advertising 
“fanager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 


Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 


Contzents oF No. 307, May 19, 1866 :— 
Revizw or Po.irics. 

The Impending War.—The Bank Charter Act.— 
The Pilgrim of Monte Cassino. —The Derby.—Puck 
in Parliament.—The Irish Judicature.—The India 
Civil Service Examination. — Whitsuntide Club- 
Walkings and Club-Feasts—Crimean Jewish Re- 
mains, No, II.—Our University Letter. 


Taz “Lowpon Rsvizsw” Ixish Cuvrcnu Commis- 
SION :— 

No. XX.—Irish Cathedrals neglected—Renovations 
—Primate Beresford—Cathedral of St. Canice—A 
Puny Attempt at Choral Service—Ruinous State 
of the Building—Neglected Monuments— Kilkenny 
Castle—The Dukes of Ormonde—Parliaments 
held in Kilkenny—Restoration of the Cathedral 
—Its Beauty and Magnificence—What will the 


32 pages. 








Protestants do with It >—Roman Catholic Revival | 


—*J.R. L.’’—Bishop Doyle as a Church Reformer 
—Gross Secularity of Priests and Parsons in those 
Days—Filthy Vestments Torn Up and Burned 


by the Bishop—Parishes without Confirmation | 


for Twenty Years—Stu 


ndous Efforts of Dr, | 


Doyle in Restoring Discipline among the Priests | 


—The Spiritual Retreat—His Political Exertions 
—His New Cathedral at Carlow—His Monument, 


Fiyz Arts :-— 


The Academy Exhibition. 
Music.——The London Theatres. 
Screncz. 


Mowry ann Commerce—The Time for Investments, 


Rzuvirws or Booxs :— 
The Early Races of Scotland —The Shem Squire.— 
American Charities — New Novels. — Hotch-Pot.— 
Travelling in Spain.—Short Notices. 


Literary Gossip. 


| List of New Publications for the Week. 











Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
Ww.c. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 
PrEsiDENT—THE ae oe LORD HOUGHTON, 


HE ANNUAL DINNER for 1866 
will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King- 
street, St. James’s, on SATURDAY, JUNE 9th, the 
Right Hon. EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, £1. 1s. each; Ladies’ ditto, 6s. 
Early application should be made to the Secretary 
for Tickets, at the Offices, 24, Cecil-street, Strand, 
W.C. The Musical arrangements will be announced 
in a few days. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK, 
SECOND GENERAL EXHIBITION of PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, and FRUIT—Wednesday, Jnne 6th. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the 
Society’s Clerk, Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s 
Hall, by vouchers from Fellows of the Society, price 
5s., or on the day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


JOHN WATERER’S AMERICAN PLANTS will 
be exhibited in June. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL 

' MALL.—The THIRTERNTH ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 

Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, IS NOW 
OPEN. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


TUDIES of ITALIAN ART.—A series 


of Paintings in Water-colours, some the size of 
the originals, from Pictures in the Vatican, the Uffizi 
and Pitti Galleries, the Churches of Italv, and the 
Louvre. By Mr. HADWEN WHEELWRIGHT; 
illustrating the Roman, Florentine, and Siennese 
schools, from the Antique and Early Christian Art to 
Raphael. On View at No. 24, New Buruieron- 
STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 


O BE LET, A DETACHED 
RESIDENCE with Garden, within five 
minutes’ walk of a Railway Station near Town.—For 
—_ apply to C. L., care of Mr. Reynolds, 
atter, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OODCUT PRINTING. — Messrs. 


Cox & Wyman execute every description of 
PRINTING in the best manner, with promptness 
and punctuality, and at moderate charges.—COX & 
WYMAN, Criental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General 
Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, W.C. 


PATENT ACHROMATIC 
STEREOSCOPES. 























‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereo- | 


scope, 1 consider it the best lenticular Stereoscope 
that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical 
arrangements.” —Sir Davrp Brewster, F.R.8., &c. ~ 


‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is 


hardly possible to carry the Stereoscope.”—Atheraum, — 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 
31, CORNHILL, E.0, 


ee 


N ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY COMPANY.— NOTICE.—The 
Registration and Transfer Offices are now removed 
from Austin Friars to the Company's Offices, No, 6 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, Wes’ minster, 
_ All Stock and Scrip holders are requested to send 
information as to change of address 14 days previous 
to the issue of the Interest Warrants due on the lst of 


July next. 
GEO. HOPWOOD, Secretary. 
6, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria-street, 8.W. 


ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 

At a Special General Meeting, held at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 6, Westminster Chambers, Victoria- 
street, on Thursday, May 17th, 1866, 

THE EARL OF DEVON in the Chair, 


the Advertisement calling the Meeting having been 
read, it was unanimously Resolved— 

That the Bill now submitted to the Meeting, intituled 
**A Bill to confer additional powers on the Metro- 
politan Railway Company ; to enable such Company to 
alter and improve portions of their authorized Works, 
and to acquire additional Lands; to confirm or 
authorize Agreements with other parties; to extend 
the time for completing certain Works; to amend the 
Acte relating to the Company, and for other purposes,” 
be and the same is hereby approved. 


DEVON, Chairman. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per 
Cert.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors, 
Chairman—LawrorD ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen. Henry Pel- | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
ham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 











Esq. oe 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz.: For one year at 5 per cent., 


three years at 5}, and for five years and upwards at 6 
per cent, per annum, 


yy eee: for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leaden- 
ndon, E.C, 


By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


hall-street, 





TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


= UNION CEMENT and BRICK 
COMPANY, Limirep. 


Capital £60,000 in 12,000 shares of £5. 


Ten Shillings per Share on Application, and Ten 
Shillings on Allotment. 


DsREcrTors. 


The Right on. the Lord Tsynuam, West Barnet, 
Herts (Chairman). 

Joszru A. Horyer, Esq., West Barnet Lodge, Herts 
(Deputy Chairman). 

Robert Abbott, Esq., Alford, Lincolnshire. 

Faancis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. (late High hee), 
Pilton House, Drogheda, and The Reform Club, 
London, 

William Paul Clift, Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, 
London, 

Captain W. F. Portlock Dadson, Blackheath, London. 

Jubhn Gravett Hilton, Esq., Victoria-street, West- 
minster. 

Edward William Madams, Esq., Shipowner, Grace- 
church-street, London,and Littlehampton, Sussex, 

Thomas Marsh, Esq., Dorking, Surrey. 

Gerard Ralston, Erq., Gensel Genesal for the Repub- 
lic of Liberia 

Charles Knowles Trotman, Esq., 7, Kensington-park- 
terrace, London. 

Edward Twelvetrees, Esq., Contractor, Biggleswade, 
Beds,, and New Barnet, Herts. 


GENERAL ManaGer.—B. Fawcett Glover, Eeq. 


The Company is manufacturing the best Portland 
Cement and Suffock Bricks at their Works, Burgh 
Castle, Great Yarmouth. At the Annual Meeting on 
February 27th, 1866, a dividend at the rate of TEN 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM was declared, The 
Board are now making a further issue of Shares in 
order to erect additional Machinery, which, when 
completed, will probably increase the dividends. 
Prospectus and Report of Meeting sent free on ap- 
plication. WILLIAM FARMER, Secretary. 
Cflices, 49, Bedford-row, London, W.C. . 


7 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 





| mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public 


generally, thst, by a novel application of his unrivall 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced § 
yew series of his useful productions which, for ex 
cellence of tem;er, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbatioD, 
and defy competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of, his name a8 ® 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes com- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, aud the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers 
Merchanis and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied 
the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at ee 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurc)- 
street, London. 


REALLY GOOD PEN.—tHE 








| box sent by post on receipt of 14 postage stamps. . 
| Freperick Wittrams, 19, Conduit-street P 
| top, W, 





OXFORD SILVER STKEL PEN. A ~~ = 
Z- 





